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L  E  T  T  E 


R  S 


TO  A 


NOBLE  LORD. 


LETTER  I. 


My  Lord, 

Your  Lordlhlp  is  pleafed  to  let  me  know,  by 

the  honour  of  your  letter  of - ,  that,  in 

perufing  that  part  of  the  late  Lord  Boling- 
broke’s  pofthumous  works,  intitled,  ^  A  Jketch  of  the 
bifory  and  fate  of  'Europe,  from  1688  to  the  concliifon  of 


*  Letter  the  eighth,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Lord  BolinGBROKe’s  let¬ 
ters  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  o6lavo  edition,  1752. 

B  the 


if* 
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the  peace  of  Vtrechty  you  obferve,  that  the  author,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  adminiftration  (when  he  himfelf  was  a  prin¬ 
cipal  manager  in  negociating  that  famous  tranfadtion, 
and  in  purfuing  the  meafures  to  bring  it  about)  is  very 
bold  and  dogmatic  in  his  alTertions,  employs  much  art 
and  colouring  to  fet  them  off  to  the  bed  advantage,  and 
to  make  fuperficial  and  imaginary  notions,  void  of  all 
proof  or  argument,  however  embellifhed  with  agreeable 
turns  of  wit  and  expreffion,  pafs  for  realities  that  to 
divert  the  reader’s  attention  from  the  objedl  of  truth,  he 
takes  great  pains  (the  ufual  refource  of  a  weak  caufe)  to 
calumniate  others :  all  the  confederate  powers,  and  the 
charadlers  of  thofe  who  had  the  chief  condudl  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  war  againfl  the  common  enemy,  are  attacked  with 
great  acrimony  \  as  if  they  indudrioully  protradled  it, 
from  felfida  views  of  intereft  and  ambition,  without  any 
intention  to  make  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace,  which 
the  fuccefs  of  the  allied  arms,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
power  and  pride  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  might  have 
procured ;  and  which  that  humbled  monarch  had  hn- 
cerely  offered,  earneflly  fued  for,  and  would  have  con¬ 
cluded,  even  upon  their  own  terms :  and  if  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  (as  the  author  is  forced  to  confefs)  was  by  no 
means  anfwerable  to  the  immenfe  expence,  and  the  vic¬ 
torious  efforts  of  the  confederate  arms  5  if  France  was 


not 
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not  obliged  to  make  fuch  conceffions  as  v^^ere  nece/Tary  to 
reduce  her  within  due  bounds,  and  to  give  her  neighbours 
a  fufficient  fecurity  againfl  future  invafions ;  all  was  in- 
tirely  owing  to  thofe,  who  oppofed  the  mlnihry  at  rhe 
latter  end  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  in  every  hep  they  took 
for  obtaining  this  great  and  falutary  end. 

Your  Lordflaip  obferves  farther,  that  notwithhanding 
thefe  pofitive  affertions,  difplayed  with  great  alTurance, 
and  in  a  plaufible  and  amufing  hyle,  you  can  eafily  fee 
through  the  fallacious  and  deceitful  veil  of  fo  partial  and 
malicious  a  reprefen tation  :  for  although  you  were  not 
born  at  that  memorable  epoch,  yet  by  the  information 
you  have  had,  from  perfons  of  undoubted  credit  and 
judgment,  who  were  perfectly  well  inftructed,  as  having 
not  only  a  knowledge  of,  but  a  fliare  in,  what  pahed  at 
that  important  jundlure ;  and  from  what  you  have  read 
in  memorials,  and  papers  written  with  great  hrength  of 
reafon  on  that  fubjedl,  when  the  evidence  of  fadls  was 
frefh  and  glaring,  you  long  fince  formed,  and  have  not 
yet  altered  the  opinion — That  the  four  laft  years  of  the 
adminiftration  in  Q^een  Anne’s  reign  prefented  a  fcene, 
the  rnoft  iniquitous  that  was  ever  brought  upon  the  hage 
of  public  affairs ; — that  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  reduce 
within  due  bounds  the  exorbitant  power  of  France ;  to 

B  2 


re- 
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re-eflablifli  the  balance  and  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  to 
fecure,  in  particular,  our  prefent  happy  conflitution,  and 
the  commerce  of  this  nation,  upon  a  folid  and  lading 
foundation,  which  great  bleffings  Providence,  by  an  un¬ 
interrupted  feries  of  wonderful  advantages,  that  had  at¬ 
tended  for  many  years  the  common  caufe  againd  France, 
had  enabled  the  allies  to  obtain ;  and  which  they  were 
in  a  way,  and  even  upon  the  point,  of  obtaining ;  your 
Lorddiip  is  convinced,  that  all  thefe  hopeful  expedations 
of  reaping  the  fruit  of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure  (which 
from  the  nature  and  fituation  of  things  feerned  infallible) 
were  bladed  and  confounded  on  a  hidden,  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  intrigues  of  a  fadion,  compofed  of  fome  few  am¬ 
bitious  and  defigning  men,  in  concert  with  a  new  favou¬ 
rite  lady,  who  had  gained  the  affedions  of  the  Queen  * 
—  that,  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  being  dif- 
graced,  her  near  relations,  aTREAsuRER  of  the  greated 
integrity  and  abilities,  and  the  braved  and  mod  fortunate 
General  that  ever  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  were 
removed:  —  that  thefe  new  projedors,  impatient  to  dic- 
ceed  and  fupport  themfelves  in  their  places,  broke 
through  the  barriers  of  honour,  honedy,  and  good  faith ; 
and  giving  up  all  concern,  not  only  for  the  intered  of  our 
friends,  but  of  their  own  country,  without  any  other  mo¬ 
tive  or  provocation  than  that  of  fatisfying  their  wicked 

and 
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and  afpiring  views  at  any  rate,  and  in  order  to  brines  in 
the  Pretender,  flung  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  France. 


That,  far  from  fteadily  infifiing  upon  ^as  before  this 
unaccountable  change  it  was  pradicable  and  in  their 
power  to  have  done)  terms  of  peace,  agreeable  to  trea¬ 
ties,  and  to  the  principles  upon  which  thofe  treaties 
were  founded,  they  were  forced  to  receive  the  law  from 
her,  and  accept  of  fuch  conditions  as  Ihe  would  conde- 
feend  to  give  to  us  and  our  allies ;  and  while  we  fliame- 
fully  abandoned  them,  far  from  obtaining,  as  was  pre¬ 
tended,  particular  advantages  to  this  nation,  as  a  fatif- 
fadlion  for  our  having  borne  the  chief  burden  of  the 
•war :  what  was  peculiarly  granted  to  us,  was  calculated 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking  multitude ;  being 
of  no  benefit  to  us,  but  produdlive  (as  they  afterwards 
proved)  of  new  troubles  in  Europe, 


The  mofl  interefling  and  efiential  confiderations  for 
fecuring  and  increafing  our  foreign  commerce  were  facri- 
ficed  in  a  mofl  ignominious  manner ;  and  lafily,  the 
foundation  of  -the  protefiant  fuccefiion  in  this  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  the  bulwark  of  our  laws,  liberties,  and  religion, 
was  fo  fhaken,  that,  at  the  time  of  Queen  Anne’s  death, 
it  was  in  a  very  hazardous  and  tottering  condition. 


This 
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This  is  the  light  (and  indeed  a  very  true  one  it  is) 
in  which  your  Lordfliip  dill  fees  the  negociations  of 
thofe  times,  when  dripped  of  the  artful  drefs  with  which 
this  author  labours  to  difguife  them. 

However,  you  feem  apprehenfive  that  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  fo  bold  a  pen,  varnidied  with  a  variety  of  lively 
ideas,  may  make  an  impreffion  in  favour  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  performance,  upon  the  minds  of  unwary  readers, 
even  of  friends  to  the  prefent  fettlement,  and  principles 
of  our  government,  who  perhaps  were  not  born  till  after 
this  political  convulfion  5  unlefs  fome  intelligent  and 
well-intentioned  perfon  who  then  lived,  and  by  being 
converfant  with  the  tranfadtions  of  thofe  days,  liad  an 
'opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth,  would,  by  dating 
only  matters  of  fadt,  without  any  other  drefs  or  orna¬ 
ment  than  that  of  plain  reafoning,  and  confequences 
flowing  from  undeniable  premifes,  endeavour  to  unmade 
this  political  C/jarlatan,  and  expofe  his  pretended  erudi¬ 
tion  and  veracity  in  their  proper  colours ;  and  your  Lord- 
fhip  is  pleafed  to  recommend  this  talk  to  me,  as  being 
no  dranger  to  this  unaccountable  revolution  in  the  date 
of  Europe. 


I  HA 


VE 
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I  HAVE  already  told  your  Lordlliip,  that  it  feems  to 
me  an  unneceffary  undertaking ;  and  that  any  one,  who 
will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
papers  called  the  Medley,  to  the  feveral  tracts  written  by 
Dr.  Hare,  late  bilhop  of  Chicheher,  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  war,  to  the  negociations  of  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  peace  at  the  Hague  in  1709,  and  at  Ger- 
ttuydenbuigh  in  1710;  the  report  of  the  fecret  commit¬ 
tee  in  1715,  founded  chiefly  upon  Lord  Bolingbroke’s 
own  papers;  the  barrier  treaty  vindicated-,  Burnet’s 
hiftory  of  his  own  times;  and  M.  Lamberti’s  me¬ 
moirs,  will  find,  that  what  your  Lordlhip  propofes  is 
fully  performed ;  and  that  the  ftrong  alTertions,  advanced 
by  the  author  of  the  Iketch  with  fuch  an  alluming  and 
didatorial  air,  and  which  by  the  help  of  his  magic  lan- 
thorn  appear  to  be  fomething,  are,  as  he  fays  himfelf 
of  the  fyftems  of  fome  philofophers,  nothing  but  appear¬ 
ances.  It  would  therefore  be  fufhcient  to  refer  the  im¬ 
partial  reader,  who  feems  charmed  at  firft  fight  with  this 
entertaining  novel  (for  a  mere  novel  it  is)  to  a  careful 
perufal  of  thofe  trads,  and  the  char.m  will  foon  be  dif- 
folved ;  the  pleafing  ideas,  confronted  with  naked  truth, 
will  immediately  vanifli,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  feen 
but  a  mixture  of  iniquity  and  falfliood. 


But 
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But  your  Lordfhip,  not  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  is 
pleafed  to  tell  me,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  fee  or 
care  to  fee  no  farther,  than  what  is  immediately  before 
their  eyes :  the  prefent  obje(51:  /Irikes  their  imagination,, 
and  mere  curiofity  will  never  engage  them  to  look  back 
to  times  and  adlions  long  fince  pafl:,  in  order  to  be 
awakened  from  their  iilufions,  and  to  difcover  the  real 
characters  of  perfons,  and  certainty  of  faCts,  for  whom 
or  wherein  they  are  not  direClly  concerned.  Neither  can 
your  Lordiliip’s  more  generous  and  candid  difpofition 
fuffer  without  indignation,  that  minifters  of  the  greatefl 
honefty  and  capacity  that  ever  fat  at  the  helm  of  govern¬ 
ment,  who  employed  their  utmoft  zeal  and  the  wifefl 
meafures  to  retrieve  and  fix  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  upon  a  lafting  bafis,  and  to  advance 
the  honour  and  intereft  of  this  nation  to  a  degree  much 
beyond  what  it  ever  was  in  the  moll;  flourifirino-  rei^-ns 
before,  fliould  be  petulantly  traduced  and  calumniated 
by  the  virulent  pen  of  one,  who  values  himfelf  for  having 
been  infirumental  in  difappointing  the  glorious  intentions 
and  ends  of  thofe  wife  meafures,  and  would  ereCl  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  praife  to  his  own  memory,  for  having  been 
the  principal  aClor  in  fuch  a  fcene  of  iniquity. 


In 
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In  fliort,  I  find  your  Lordfhip  grows  warm  ;  and  you 
tell  me,  that  you  cannot  with  patience  think,  that  the 
prefent  age  and  pofterity  fliould  be  deluded  by  a  fpecious 
and  falfe  reprefentation  of  fuch  important  tranfadions ; 
and  be  made  to  believe,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things, 
that  virtue  was  vice,  and  vice  virtue ;  that  patriots  were 
traitors,  and  traitors  patriots  j  that  Tully  was  an  enemy, 

0 

and  Catiline  a  friend,  to  the  liberties  of  Rome;  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  the  councils  and  condud 
of  the  miniflers  in  the  firfl  eight  years  of  Q^en  Anne’s 
reign  tended  to  deftroy,  and  thofe  of  the  minifters  of 
the  four  lad:  years  of  that  reign  to  preferve,  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  grandeur,  interefls,  and 
fafety  of  thefe  kingdoms.  Your  Lordfhip  is  afraid,  that 
thefe  mifreprefentations,  falfe  and  abfurd  as  they  are, 
fliould  begin  now  to  gain  credit  by  the  confident  afiertions 
in  this  poflhumous  romance ;  which  may  greatly  increafe, 
and  prevail  hereafter,  if  the  gilding  be  not  wiped  off 
from  the  venomous  pill,  and  fome  antidote  adminifiered 
to  prevent  the  fatal  effedts  of  the  poifon  ;  and  therefore 
you  infifl  upon  it,  that  fince  I  am  now  at  leifure,  I  fhould 
fet  about  fo  meritorious  a  work ;  not  only  as  a  lover  of 
truth  and  of  my  country,  but  for  other  reafons,  that 
ought  to  be  a  perfonal  inducement  to  engage  me  in  it. 

C  Mv 
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My  very  great  regard  for  your  Lordfhip,  and  the  mo¬ 
tives  you  mention,  have  made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon 

me,  that  I  Vvdll  endeavour  to  obey  your  commands ;  de- 
> 

pending  upon  the  force  of  undoubted  fadls,  and  plain 
and  natural  inferences  from  them,  without  the  additional 
and  deceitful  help  of  rhetorical  flowers,  artful  turns, 
and  quaint  antithefes ;  which,  while  they  fervc  to  raife 
and  pleafe  the  pafTions,  keep  right  reafon  and  found 
judgment  at  a  diftance ;  and  without  any  perfonal  preju¬ 
dice,  which  often  prevents  our  feeing  objects  in  their 
true  light. 

Doth  not,  my  Lord,  the  length  of  this  introdudiion, 
or  rather  apology  for  myfelf,  begin  to  make  you  repent 
of  your  importunity,  on  account  of  the  trouble  you  are 
like  to  have  from  my  fubfequent  letters  ?  But  your 
Lordfhip  will  remember,  that  you  have  drawn  it  upon 
yourfelf :  however,  it  is  time  to  releafe  you  at  prefen t. 


L  E  T  E  R 


letter  II. 

J  N  o  w  proceed  to  perform  the  promife  I  made  your 
-B-  Lordfhip  in  my  laft. 

That  the  merits  of  the  queflion  may  be  thoroughly 
canvaffed  and  well  underftood,  it  feems  necelTary  to  make 
a  deduftion  of  the  great  progrefs  of  the  power  of  France 
as  it  gradually  increafed,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
fword  and  pen,  from  the  treaty  of  Munfter  in  1648,  to 
the  revolution  in  England,  and  the  forming  of  the  firft 
grand  alliance  in  1689;  at  which  time  the  languilhino- 
condition  of  King  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  had 
Itruck  all  Europe  with  a  panic,  left  the  grandeur  of 
France,  already  raifed  to  an  enormous  height,  Ihould,  by 
the  poffible  union  of  thofe  two  crowns,  upon  the  death 

of  that  prince  without  ilTue,  become  fo  exorbitant,  as  to 
attain  to  univerfal  monarchy. 

I  SHALL  then  endeavour  to  ftate  and  explain  the  va- 
rious  engagements,  relative  to  the  fucceffion  of  Spain, 

C  2  which 
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which  the  maritime  powers  contradiled  with  other  poten¬ 
tates,  for  their  common  fecurity  againft  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  affairs,  and 
the  events  of  the  war  from  1689  to  1703. 

I  SHALL  then  take  a  general  review  of  the  operations 
of  the  war,  and  the  confequences  of  them  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  from  1703  to  the  end  of  1706,  and 
obferve  what  fteps  were  made  towards  a  peace  during 
that  time  ;  on  which  occahon  I  fliall  take  notice  of  the 
forced  conftrudions,  which  the  author  of  the  fketch  has 
put  upon  the  articles  of  the  grand  alliance  of  1701,  and 
refute  the  groundlefs  affertion  advanced  by  him  from 
thence,  without  the  leaft  colour  of  truth,  that  France 
offered  in  1706  to  make,  with  the  allies,  a  fafe  and  ho¬ 
nourable  peace  upon  the  principles  of  that  treaty. 

I  SHALL  afterwards  proceed  to  flate  tlie  fubfequent 
events  of  the  war,  from  1706  to  1709  and  1710 ;  and 
put  in  a  true  light  the  negociations  for  peace  during  the 
two  lafl;  years ;  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  there  was 
no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  the  allies  might  have  been  able 
to  recover  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  in  favour  of  that  of  Auftria,  had 
not  the  adminiftration  in  England  been  changed  in  1710. 

I  SHALL 
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I  SHALL  then  examine  the  condu(fl  of  the  new  ad- 
miniftration  in  England,  from  1710  to  the  conclufion  of 
the  general  peace,  in  concert  with  France,  by  the  trea¬ 
ties  of  Utrecht  in  1713  ;  and  whether  the  honour,  fafety, 
and  trade  of  this  nation  were  confulted  in  thofe  particu¬ 
larly  made  for  England  at  that  time. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  projedled  and  far  advanced 
the  famous  plan,  not  only  for  making  the  French  king  ab- 
folute  in  his  own  dominions,  but,  by  extending  thofe  do¬ 
minions,  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon  with  the  reduction  of  that  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  ^  fucceeded  to  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  adopting  the  fame  principles,  brought  that 
plan  to  perfection  ;  and  carried  it  fo  far,  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  defign  to  unite  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain. 

The  wonderful  and  uncxpedled  turns  of  fortune  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  M Azarin’s  policy  and  projects,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  infpired  him  with  a  fagacity  to  forefee  the 
podibility  of  forming  fo  great  a  fcheme,  and  with  a  rcfo- 


*  1642. 


lution 
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iution  to  meditate  and  prepare  the  means  for  making  it 
■fucceed. 

h)uRiNG  the  negociatlons  for  a  peace  at  Munfler,  he 
ventured  to  open  his  thoughts  to  the  French  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  on  this  objed:  fo  early  as  in  1646.  He  tells  them. 
That  if  his  moll;  Chriftian  majefty,  by  marrying  the 
“  infanta  of  Spain,  could  have  the  Low  Countries  and 
‘‘  Franche  Comte,  we  (the  French)  fhould  have  tout  le 
folide  i  for  we  might  then  afpire  to  the  fucceffion  of 
Spain,  notwithftanding  any  renunciations  which  the 
infanta  would  be  obliged  to  make  ;  and  this  might  not 
be  a  very  diftant  expedation,  becaufe  there  is  only  the 
life  of  her  brother  that  can  exclude  us  from  it.” 

The  French  miniflers  at  Munjder  feemed  indeed  to 
conceive  no  good  opinion  of  fo  diftant  and  improbable  an 
idea,  but  the  Cardinal  never  lofl  fight  of  it.  The  impe- 
perial  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  humbled  by 
the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  and  the  arms  of  France, 
after  the  f  conclufion  of  it,  continued  fuccefsful  againd 
the  Spaniards :  the  propofal  of  a  marriage  between 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  infanta,  which  fome 


*  1646 


t  1648 


time 
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ac- 
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time  before  had  been  refufed  by  Spain,  was  at  laft 
cepted,  and  concluded  with  the  *  Pyrenean  treaty  f 
teen  years  after  the  hrft  notion  of  it  had  been  entertaL^^d 


by  Mazarin.  without  any  other  provifion,  guaranty, 
or  fecunty.  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  monarchies, 
befides  that  of  renunciations  5  which  the  Cardinal,  and 

indeed  Philip  the  Fourth  himfelf,  looked  upon  as  void 
at  the  time  of  making  them. 

When  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  upon  the  f  death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands,  he  never  quitted  this  great  objed;  all 
the  wars  he  engaged  in,  all  his  intrigues  in  foreign  courts, 
and  all  the  treaties  he  made,  were  calculated  to  promote 
the  fuccefs  of  it.  He  increafed  his  power,  and  extended 
his  dominions,  without  any  regard  to  juftice,  right,  or 
public  faith,  that  he  might  be  able  to  fupport  that  claim, 
when  the  cafe  diould  exift ;  well  knowing,  that  fuch  an 
immoderate  accelTion  of  greatnels  would  alarm  the  red  of 
the  potentates  of  Europe. 

Upon  the  J  death  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  his  father- 
in-law,  he  immediately  claimed,  feized,  and  ||  entered 


upon 


*  1659. 


t  i66r, 


X  1665, 
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upon  a  confidcrablc  part  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
Franche  Compte,  as  a  pretended  devolution  to  him,  in 
right  of  his  queen,  iiotwithftanding  they  had  both,  in 
the  ftrongefl:  terms  that  could  be  imagined,  renounced 
all  pretcnfions  to  any  part  of  the  Spanifli  dominions  ;  a 
plain  indication,  and  indeed  a  declaration,  of  his  in¬ 
tentions  to  pretend  to  that  intire  monarchy  upon  its 
being  open. 

'  The  rapid  progrefs  of  his  arms  was  checked  for  a 
ihort  time  by  the  ^  triple  alliance  between  England,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  the  States  General ;  and  he  was  obliged  by  the 
f  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  to  reftore  Franche  Comte; 
but  he  retained  many  important  places  and  territories, 
that  he  had  taken  in  the  Netherlands. 

Ills  dominions, were  augmented  by  that  peace;  his 
ambition  was  for  a  while  fufpended,  but  not  fatisfied  ;  he 
made  preparations  for  a  new  war.  He  foon  gaineu  by 
brigues  and  corruptions  the  courts  of  England  and  Swe¬ 
den  ;  which  ^  diffolved  the  triple  alliance  i  he  faw  the 
weaknefs  of  Spain,  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  the  Empire 
againfl  the  States  General,  the  divifions  arihng  in  the 


*  1668.  t  1668.  t  1671. 

Dutch 


Ki 


he  had  gained  a  fecret  influence  :  he  faw  all  thefe  advan¬ 
tages,  and  did  not  fail  to  make  good  ufe  of  them. 

Animated  with  a  fpirit  of  glory  and  revenge,  and 
flrengthened  by  an  unaccountable  union  with  England, 
at  the  head  of  innumerable  and  irrefiflible  forces,  he 
over-ran  like  a  torrent  the  United  Provinces;  and  within 
the  fpace  of  three  months  made  himfelf  mafler  of  three 
of  them. 

The  other  powers  of  Europe,  aftonifhed  at  this  fudden 
inundation  of  conquefts,  were  at  lafl  roufed  from  their 
lethargy ;  fome  of  thofe  who  joined  with  him  at  firft  in 
this  war,  -f  withdrew  themfelves  from  his  alliance; 
others  engaged  with  great  zeal  in  defence  of  the  States 
General,  as  a  common  concern. 

J  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  abandoned  by  his  allies, 
and  left  to  fupport  himfelf  by  his  own  forces,  had  re- 
courfe  to  his  never-failing  artifice,  to  amufe  and  divide 
the  allies  by  negociations.  His  plenipotentiaries  exerted 


t  1672. 


t  1674. 


their 
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their  talents  at  a  congrefs,  while  his  generals  continued 
to  purfue  their  vidlories  in  the  field.  A  dextrous  and 
fuccefsful  management  of  the  art  of  treating  and  fighting 
at  the  fame  time,  obliged  his  enemies  to  come  into  a  ^ 
peace  at  Nimeguen,  on  conditions  dictated  by  himfelf ; 
the  pofieflion  of  Franche  Comte  was  confirmed  to  him, 
with  an  additional  increafe  of  other  towns  and  terri¬ 
tories. 

He  now  obtained  the  title  of  Le  Grand,  even  from 
foreigners :  elevated  to  fo  great  a  height  of  power  and 
pride,  he  was  adored  as  more  than  mortal  by  his  fubjedls. 
He  valued  himfelf  as  not  only  equal  to  any,  but  fuperior 
to  all  the  other  potentates  of  Europe  together. 

The  powers  engaged  againfi:  him  in  the  lafi;  war  had 
reduced  their  extraordinary  forces  in  confequence  of  the 
peace  ;  he  continued  as  well  armed  as  ever  ;  the  peace 
was  no  interruption  to  his  acquifitions.  A  council  eftab- 
hfhed  at  f  Brific  re-united  by  a  decree  feveral  difiridts 
pretended  to  have  been  difmembered  from  Allace  ^  and  a 
decree  of  the  chamber  of  Metz  re-united  feveral  others, 
as  difmembered  from  the  three  biflropricks :  the  king 


1678,  I  1680. 

himfelf 
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himfelf  was  judge  and  party  in  his  own  caufe,  and  he 
paired  an  edid  for  the  execution  of  thofe  decrees. 

The  princes  dlfpolfelTed  of  their  lorddiips,  which 
they  had  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial,  found  no  other 
redrefs  than  complaints  and  protelliations :  his  minifler 
Louvois,  by  the  force  of  intrigues,  money,  and  me¬ 
naces,  ^  got  polfeffion  of  Stralbourg. 

The  fame  year  Cafal,  a  capital  city  of  Pvdontferrat,  was 
fold  and  delivered  up  to  the  Marquis  of  Bo uf peers. 

The  refufal  of  Spain  to  yield  Alofl,  demanded  by 
France,  as  having  been  forgot  to  be  inferred  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  laft  peace,  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  the 
'f  blockade  of  Luxembourg. 

+  Co  UR  TRAY,  Dixmude,  and  Luxembourg  were  fur- 
rendered  to  France:  the  fituation  of  Europe  was  fuch, 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  her 
arms,  but  that  of  unadive  guaranties  and  fruitlefs  nego- 
ciations ;  the  Imperialifts  and  Spaniards  treated  at  Ratif- 
bon  with  her,  whilfl  her  generals  were  employed  in 


t 
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taking  their  towns.  The  conferences  there  at  lafl  con¬ 
verted  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  into  a  truce  of  twenty 
years ;  by  which  France  kept  Luxembourg  :  this  was  but 
a  weak  fecurity  to  prevent  future  hofhilities.  No  treaty, 
truce,  or  peace,  laid  any  reftraint  or  obligation  upon 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth ;  the  end  of  one  war  was  in  a 
manner  the  beginning  of  another. 

These  frequent  violations  of  public  faith  without  any 
foundation  of  right ;  the  many  invalions  without  the  lead 
provocation  ;  the  cruelties  exercifed  where  the  French 
arms  prevailed ;  and  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
Turk  to  make  war  upon  the  Chridians,  raifed  at  lad 
a  general  hatred  and  indignation  againd  the  crown  of 
France  in  mod  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  even  in  thofe 
who  had  been  her  bed  friends. 

The  famous  league  of  Auglbourg,  projedled  in  1686, 
of  which  the  prince  of  Orange  was  the  fird  mover,  was 
concluded  in  1687,  between  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Spaing  feveral  princes  and  circles  of  the  empire,  and 
even  the  king  of  Sweden,  became  a  party  to  it,  out  of 
refentment  for  the  feizure  of  Deux  Fonts  belonging  to 
that  crown  by  the  French,  who  were  arrived  to  that 
pitch  of  haughtinefs,  as  to  fpare  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

But 


I 
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■  But  the  Revolution,  which  providentially  happened  at 
this  critical  jundure  in  England,  from  whence,  during 
the  weak,  profligate,  and  corrupt  reigns  of  King  Charles 
the  Second  and  King  James  the  Second,  no  afliftance 
could  be  expeded  againfl  France,  contributed  mofl  effec¬ 
tually  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  date  of  affairs  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

^  The  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  fame  time  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  dadtholder  of  Holland,  endued  with 
the  talents  of  a  great  politician  and  hero,  a  determined 
enemy,  from  public  views,  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  fenfible  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  if  the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  then  in  a  bad 
date  of  health,  fhouid  die,  became  the  head  and  heart 
of  a  confederacy,  compofed  of  almod  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  By  his  authority  and  influence  the  fird  grand 
alliance,  in  order  to  withdand  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France,  was  projedted  and  concluded  in  1689. 

I  SHOULD  now  proceed  to  date  and  explain  the  va¬ 
rious  engagements  of  that  and  other  treaties,  relative  to 
the  fucceflion  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  which  the  mari- 


*  1688. 
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time  powers  contradled  witTi  other  potentates,  for  their 
common  fecurity  againft  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  according 
to  the  circumilances  of  affairs  and  the  events  of  war, 
from  1689  to  1703  :  but  this  muft  be  the  fubjedl  of 
another  letter. 


letter 
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LETTER  III. 


Y  the  grand  alliance  of  1689  ^  it  was  agreed.  That 
no  peace  fhould  be  made,  until  the  peace  of  Wefl- 
phalia,  Ofnabrug,  and  Munfter,  and  alfo  the  Pyrenean 
treaty,  fhould  be  vindicated,  and  all  things  of  an  ecclefi- 


aflical  and  political  concern  reflored  to  their  ancient  ftate. 


France  having  publifhed  in  divers  places  and  courts, 
that  notwithflanding  her  folemn  renunciations,  {he  would 
by  force  of  arms  inceflantly  endeavour  to  affert  the  fuc- 


ceflion  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy  for  the  dauphin ;  “f*  it 


was  agreed.  That  in  cafe  the  king  of  Spain  fhould  die 
without  lawful  heirs,  the  contracting  parties  would  aflift 
with  all  their  forces  his  Imperial  majefty  to  get  and  keep 
his  lawful  fucceffion  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  and  all 
the  rights  and  dominions  belonging  to  it,  and  maintain 
him  in  the  pofTefTion  of  them  againfl  the  French  and  all 


*  Art.  4. 


f  Separate  article. 


their 
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their  adUercnts  that  iliould  diredly  or  indiredly  op- 
pofe  it. 


.■*-1  ■ 

■ 


Your  Lorddiip  will  obferve,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the 
reducing  of  France  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Weft- 
phalia  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  fecuring  the  whole  Spanifh 
monarchy  to  his  Imperial  majefty  upon  the  death  of  King 

Charles  the  Second,  was  thought  fufficient  to  preferve 
the  liberties  of  Europe  againft  fo  perfidious  and  terrible 
a  neighbour. 

Thi5  fyfiem  was  not  rafh  and  precipitate;  did  not 
proceed  (as  the  author  of  the  fketch  would  intimate) 
from  a  fpirit  of  pure  revenge,  but  was  founded  upon 
the  firfi:  principle  of  human  nature,  felf-defence.  The 
cruel  experience  of  a  long  train  of  infidelities  and  out¬ 
rages  perpetrated  by  France  near  thirty  years,  made  thefe 
engagements  reafonable,  jufi,  and  necefiary,  in  order  to 
reduce  and  keep  her  ambitious  and  overbearing  power 
within  proper  bounds. 

The  author  of  the  fketch  himfelf  allows  them  to  be 
fo,  particularly  thofe  relating  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 


*  Page  I.  and  2. 
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He  quotes  very  emphatically  the  fubftance  of  the  fecret 
article;  and  far  from  finding  fault  with  it,  he  reproaches 
the  other  fates  and  princes  of  Europe  for  their  indo¬ 
lence,  in  having  fo  long  forgotten  the  pretenfions  and 
Views  of  France  with  refped:  to  that  monarchy. 

Had  the  events  of  the  war,  in  confequence  of  this 
alliance,  been  fo  favourable  to  the  arms  of  the  confede¬ 
rates,  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  conclude  a  peace  upon 
an  exprefs  condition  of  alcertaining  and  fecuring  to  the 
the  emperor  the  right  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  ;  and  had  that  peace,  according  to  an  article  in  it, 
been  guarantied  by  a  perpetual  defenfive  alliance  between 
the  contracting  parties,  nobody  w^ould  have  thought  the 
greatnefs  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  too  much  reduced,  or 
that  of  Auilria  too  much  increafed  :  fuch  a  peace  would 
probably  have  fettled  the  balance  of  power  upon  a  lading 
bafis,  and  have  prevented  the  ruinous  and  expenfive  w^ars 
in  which  all  Europe  was  afterwards  involved.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  ilcetch  takes  indeed  feveral  occafions,  in  order 
to  juftify  his  own  fcandalous  peace  of  1713,  to  affirm 
(with  his  ufual  air  of  authority,  as  if  it  muft  be  fo  be- 
caufe  he  fays  it,  fcorning  to  give  any  proof  for  his  bold 
affertions)  that  the  union  of  the  Imperial  and  Spaniffi 
crowns  might  be  as  dangerous,  as  the  union  of  the  two 

E  monarchies 
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monarchies  of  France  and  Spain,  to  the  liberties  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  the  enterprifing  genius  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  poffelTed  of  the  Imperial  and  Spa- 
nhh  crowns,  alarmed  fonietimes  the  neighbouring  powers ; 
but  that  terror  was  little  more  than  a  fhort  and  tranfitory 
flafli  :  the  extenfive  views  and  attempts  of  that  adive 
prince  were  often  interrupted  and  checked  by  a  variety  of 
difagreeable  events.  Frequent  difappointments  at  laff 
fubdued  his  ambitious  fpirit ;  he  funk  on  a  fudden  into 
retirement  5  he  refigned  his  Imperial  and  royal  crowns, 
dividing  his  dominions  between  his  brother  and  fon. 

The  acquifitions  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  afterwards 
from  the  German  Branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  by  the 
treaty  of  Munfter,  and  from  the  Spanifli  branch,  by  that 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  ufurpations  and  incroach- 
ments,  even  in  time  of  peace,  would  have  dill  made 
him,  by  reafon  of  the  largenefs  and  contiguity  of  all  his 
territories,  more  than  a  match  for  the  emperor,  had  all 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  feparated  at  fuch  a  didance  from 
one  another,  and  from  thofe  of  Audria  and  the  feat  of 
empire,  fallen  to  his  Imperial  majedy  upon  the  death  of 
King  Charles  the  Second;  for  indead  of  becoming,  by 
that  acceflion,  too  powerful  and  formidable  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  he  mud  dill  have  depended  upon  the  guaranties  and 

afhdance 
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afiiftance  of  Englknd  and  Holland,  to  preferve  his  exten- 
five  dominions  againfl;  the  afpiring  defigns  and  attempts 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth:  and  if  France  would  not, 
the  emperor  could  not,  have  ventured  to  raife  new  dif- 
turbances,  to  promote  ambitious  views,  with  any  hopes 
of  fuccefs,  as  the  reft  of  Europe  might,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  in  that  cafe,  by  a  confederacy  v/ith  the  French, 
have  oppofed  him  with  a  flrength  much  greater  than 
what  he  could  have  exerted  from  fuch  an  union of 
which  more  fhall  be  faid  hereafter.  But  to  return _ 

The  fuperiority  and  fortune  of  the  French  arms  pre¬ 
vailed  conftantly  againft  the  allies  ;  King  William,  of 
glorious  memory,  made  a  noble  Hand ;  he  was,'*  as  a 
French  author  fays,  always  beaten,  but  never  defeated.” 
The  many  vidlories  gained  by  France,  the  defedion  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  exhaufted  condition  and  uneafi- 
nefs  of  the  maritime  powers,  and  particularly  the  party 
divilions  and  difcontents  in  England,  embaraffed  and  dif- 
trelTed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  neceffitated  to 
make  the  -f  peace  of  Ryfwick  5  which,  conlidering  the 


*  Henaut,  Abrege  Chronologique,  anno  1702.  Ses  malheurs  ne  fervi- 
rent  qu’a  faire  voir  les  relTources  de  fon  genie,  il  fut  toujours  battu  fans  ja¬ 
mais  avoir  ete  defait* 


E  2 
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great 
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great  advantages  obtained  by  France  during  the  war,  and 
her  wilUngnefs  to  conclude  it  upon  much  the  fame  terms 
with  thofe  of  Nimeguen,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  an 
honourable  one  ;  but  it  could  by  no  means  be  a  fafe  one, 
as  long  as  the  pretentions  of  that  crov/n  to  the  fucceffion 
of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  fubtifled  ;  aild  the  carrying  thofe 
pretenfions  into  execution  by  force,  if  not  prevented  by 
a  treaty,  could  not  be  at  a  great  diftance,  on  account  of 
the  then  languiOiing  condition  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  improbability  at  that  time  of  being  able  to  get 
and  keep,  by  a  new  war,  from  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
that  whole  monarchy,  made  a  compohtion  necelfary. 
The  author  of  the  flcetch,  after  turning  and  twilling  the 

I  ^ 

queflion  into  a  variety  of  fiiapes  that  are  more  amufing 
than  inllru(5tive,  as  all  his  conceits  and  refledlions  are, 
confeffes,  *  that  King  William  could  not  do  otherwife. 
than  come  into  a  treaty  of  partition  with  France  relating 
to  the  Spanilh  monarchy,  to  prevent  a  new  war  he  was 
in  no  fort  prepared  to  make. 

In  regulating  that  partition  care  was  taken  by  that  wife 
prince,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  dominions,  parti- 


*  Page  23. 

ciilarly 


cularly  thofe  that  might  be  moft  detrimental  in  the  hands 
of  France  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  to  the  fecu- 
rity  and  commerce  of  the  maritime  powers,  fliould  not 
fall  to  any  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  The  dif. 
pofition  of  Old  Spain  (except  a  fmall  portion  of  it)  and  of 
the  Weil  Indies,  as  well  as  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Bavarian  family,  by  the  ^  firfl  treaty  of  par¬ 
tition,  and  by  the  f  fecond,  in  favour  of  the  arch-duke 
'  of  Auflria,  would  have  made  the  contingency  of  uniting 
thofe  rich  and  extenlive  dominions  to  the  crown  of 

France  impoffible,  had  either  of  thofe  treaties  taken 
place. 

This  compofition  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  be 
underftood  (as  is  infmuated  by  the  author  of  the  ihetch) 
by  the  maritime  powers  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  France  to  any  part  of  this  fucceffion  ;  but  it 
proceeded  from  a  diffidence  and  dffirud;  of  their  being 
able  to  colledl  a  fufficient  flrength  to  wreft  the  whole  Spa-' 
niffi  monarchy  out  of  her  hands,  and  in  order  to  prevent, 
if  poffible,  her  acquiiition  of  Spain  and  the  Well:  Indies;' 
the  part  which  they  apprehended  would  prove  moft 


*  Signed  at  the  Hague,  ii  0(5t.  1698. 
f  Signed  at  London,  13  March  1700. 
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dangerous  to  their  barrier,  and  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  their  rubjec!:ls. 

This  compofition,  notwithflanding  its  fecuring  fuch  ef- 
fential  points,  had  it  fucceeded,  was  extremely  cenfured  at 
that  time  by  this  author  and  his  malevolent  party;  but  had 
the  territories  in  Italy  been  affigned  to  the  Emperor^  and 
the  red:  of  Spain,  with  the  Low  Countries  and  the  Wed: 
Indies,  to  the  Dauphin,  would  not  their  clamour  have 
been  much  louder,  and  with  much  more  reafon,  for  our 
having  obtained  for  the  houfe  of  Aufiria  the  Italian  do¬ 
minions  ?  A  portion  which,  in  the  divifion  of  the  Spa- 
nidi  monarchy,  might  be  more  agreeable  to  her,  but  at 
the  fame  time  facrificed  and  expofed  the  dominions  of 
England  and  Holland,  with  their  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce,  to  the  mercy  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

It  mud;  be  agreed,  that  the  territories  allotted  by  the 
treaty  of  partition  to  the  Dauphin,  and  confequently  to 
France,  would  certainly  have  been  a  greater  addition  of 
ftrength  and  advantage  to  that  crown,  than  was  to  have, 
been  widied,  would  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Europe  have 
fuffered  a  divifion  to  have  been  made  lefs  prejudicial  to 
the  public  fafety :  but  a  divifion  at  that  time  was  necef- 
fary ;  that  which  was  made  was  better  than  none  at  all ; 

better 
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better  than  abandoning  without  any  concern  the  v/hole 
Spanifli  monarchy  to  the  will  of  France  ;  and  notwith- 
landing  the  ill  effed;  and  influence  which  a  partition  of 
thofe  dominions  might  have,  and  it  is  natural  to  believe 
had,  upon  the  councils  of  Spain  in  favour  of  France, 
which  was  undoubtedly  forefeen,  yet  the  circumftances 
of  affairs  made  it  the  only  refource  to  prevent  a  rupture; 
and  the  refult  muft  have  been,  that  if  Lewis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  would  have  performed  his  engagements,  the  treaty 
muft  have  fucceeded,  peace  would  have  been  preferved, 
and  all  poflibility  of  an  union  of  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  been  for  ever  barred;  but  if  the 
French  king,  in  violation  of  them,  fhould  feize  upon 
that  monarchy,  fuch  a  notorious  breach  of  public  faith, 
and  evidence  to  all  Europe  of  his  intentions  to  fubjedt 
their  liberties  to  his  arbitrary  will,  would  have  given 
England  and  Holland  jufl  caufe  and  provocation  to  re- 
fent  it ;  and  confequently  have  laid  a  foundation,  as  it 
did,  to  form  more  readily  a  confederacy  with  other  powers 
againfl:  him,  in  their  own  defence,  than  poffibly  could 
have  been  effedled  time  enough  for  their  common  fecu- 
rity,  had  no  fuch  treaty  been  made. 

This  compofition  did  not  take  place:  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  in  violation  of  the  moft  folemn  engagements, 

according 
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according  to  caflom,  when  he  thought  he  had  power  to 
make  his  interefl;  prevail  againfl  faith  and  right,  adopted 
the  will  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  which  the  duke 
of  Anjou  was  declared  heir  to  the  whole  Spanifli  mo¬ 
narchy,  v/itli  the  moft  infamous  excufe  (as  Burnet  calls 
it)  that  although  he  had  departed  from  the  ter 7ns  of  the 
treaty,  he  had  adhered  to  the  fpirit  and  intention  of  it; 
which  was,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  as  if  fde- 
iity  to  engagements  between  confiderable  powers  was 
molh  likely  to  be  the  caufe,  and  infidelity  the  prevention, 
of  troubles.  He  foon  after  paffed  letters  patent,  re- 
ferving  to  the  new  king  of  Spain,  and  his  heirs  male,  a 
right  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  France,  notwith- 
danding  his  acceffion  to  that  of  Spain. 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  by  the  affillance  of  France, 
immediately  took  poflefTion  of  the  Spanifh  throne ;  the 
Dutch  garifons  of  the  barrier  towns  were  furprized  and 
difmiffed,  and  French  troops  put  in  poireffion  of  them; 
and  France  by  other  violent  deps,  contrary  to  treaty, 
made  herfelf  miftrefs  of  the  Netherlands.  King  Wil¬ 
liam  and  the  States,  unarmed  and  unprepared  to  re- 
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venge  and  refift  fuch  perfidious  attempts,  were  obliged, 
in  order  to  gain  time,  to  acknowledge  the  duke  of  An¬ 
jou  king  of  Spain,  and  to  enter  into  negociations  with 
the  French  minifter  at  the  Hague  for  the  prefervation  of 

the  peace,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  their  dominions  and 
trade. 

The  terms  propofed  by  them  were  rejeded  with  fcorn  ; 
the  continuation  of  hoftilities  on  the  part  of  France 
fhewed  plainly,  that  all  was  at  ftake ;  a  rupture  with 
that  crown  became  unavoidable ;  for,  as  the  author  him- 
felf  exprelfes  it,  ^  The  immediate  fecuring  of  com- 
merce  and  of  barriers,  the  preventing  an  union  of  the 
two  monarchies  at  fome  future  time,  and  the  prefer- 
vation  of  a  certain  degree  at  leaft  of  equality  in  the 
fcales  of  power,  were  points  too  important  to  England, 

‘‘  Holland,  and  the  reft  of  Europe,  to  be  refted  on  the 
‘‘  moderation  of  French  and  the  vigour  of  Spanifti  coun- 
cils,  under  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  France.’* 

Europe  was  now  in  a  great  fermentation;  various 
negociations  for  concluding  treaties,  hiring  troops,  and 
warlike  preparations,  were  carried  on  in  feveral  courts 
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with  much  zeal ;  hoflilities  were  begun  in  fome  parts  ;  a 
general  war  enfued ;  and  moft  of  the  princes  and  ifates 
in  Europe  were  engaged  on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

Many  circumftanccs,  belides  the  experience  of  former 
wars  to  her  advantage,  concurred  to  flatter  France  with  a 
perfuafion  that  her  power  was  irrefiflible ;  united  with 
Spain  file  had  gained  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  and  Mantua,  and  the  eledlors  of  Bavaria  and  Co¬ 
logne,  to  her  interefl: ;  flie  had  gotten  poiTefTion  by  her 
fleets  and  arms  of  the  whole  Spanifli  monarchy  ;  and,  by 
feizing  the  Spanilh  Netherlands,  had  blocked-up  and  in 
a  manner  befleged  the  United  Provinces. 

Jn  this  diffracted  and  perilous  ftate  of  affairs  the  Em¬ 
peror,  England,  and  Holland,  concluded  the  *  fecond 
grand  alliance,  as  abfolutel)/  neceffary  to  make  a  ftand  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  rights,  dominions,  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  motives  of  this  treaty  are  founded  upon  the 
French  king’s  having,  immediately  upon  the  death  of 
King  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  taken  poffeflion 
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of  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain  for  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
and  feized  by  force  the  provinces,  of  the  Spanidi  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  &c.  by  which  and  other 
means  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  were  fo  clofely 
joined,  that  they  muft  be  confidered  for  the  future  as  one 
and  the  fame  kingdom.  How  to  diffolve  this  fatal  union, 
or  obviate  the  mifchievous  confequences  of  it,  the  allies 
did  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  in  fuch  a  dubious  and 
frightful  conjunaure,  exprefly  llipulate  by  a  particular 
plan;  but  they  agreed  in  general  and  ftrong  terms,  that, 
in  cafe  of  a  war,  none  of  the  contraaing  parties  fliould 
treat  with  the  enemy  but  jointly  with  the  participation 
and  counfel  of  the  others ;  and  that  no  peace  fliould  be 
made  without  having  obtained  equitable  and  reafonable 
fatisfaaion  for  the  Emperor ;  for  the  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  States,  a  particular  fecurity  of  their  refpeaive 
dominions,  navigation,  and  commerce ;  and  without  hav¬ 
ing  previoufly  taken  jufl  precautions,  that  the  kingdoms 
of  France  and  Spain  might  never  be  united  under  the 
fame  empire,  nor  one  and  the  fame  king  ever  become 
fovereign  of  them  both  ;  particularly  that  the  French 
might  never  get  poffeffion  of  the  Spanifli  Well  Indies, 
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or  carry  on  any  trade  thither,  directly  or  indirectly,  under 
any  pretence  whatlbever. 


WiiAT  this  equitable  and  reafonable  fatlsfaCtion,  this 
particular  fecurity,  thefe  jufl:  precautions,  fhould  be, 
and  how  the  French  fhould  be  prevented  from  getting 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  from  trading  thither,  is  not  fpeci- 
fied  in  the  articles ;  in  the  mean  time  it  is  ftipulated,  ^ 
that  the  utmoft  efforts  fhould  be  made  to  recover  the 
Spanifti  Low  Countries,  to  conquer  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  the  countries  and  iftands  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  upon  the  coaft  of  Tufcany,  that  belong  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  to  ferve  for  the  purpofes  therein  mentioned. 


And  it  was  agreed,  -f*  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  States  might  by  joint  concert  take  and  keep,  for 
their  own  ufe  and  benefit  of  trade,  any  countries  or 
towns  pofleffed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft  Indies. 


These  are  the  out-lines  or  a  fketch  of  operations  pro- 
pofed  by  the  allies,  at  the  time  of  a  general  confterna- 
tion,  to  encounter  the  formidable  and  united  ftrength  of 
France  and  Spain,  until  they  fhould  fee  the  fuccefs  of 
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their  firft  efforts.  For  I  muft  here  obferve  to  your  Lord- 
fliip,  that  the  Imperial  minifter  in  negociating  the  grand 
alliance  was  very  earneft,  that  the  reflitution  of  the 
whole  Spanilh  monarchy  fhould  be  flipulated  in  his  maf- 
ter’s  favour }  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  PIol- 
land  would  not  come  into  fo  extenfive  an  engagement  in 
exprefs  terms,  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  fate  of 
the  war;  but  M.  Dickvelt,  a  deputy  from  Utrecht  of 
great  repute,  who  managed  this  negociation  with  the 
Imperial  miniflers,  told  them,  the  emperor  might  be  af- 
fured,  that,  if  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  Ihould  prove 
favourable,  proper  meafures  fhould  be  taken  for  the  fa- 
tisfadtion  of  his  Imperial  majefty,  which  fhould  be  ex¬ 
tended  according  to  events  :  fo  that  it  is  plain,  that  the 
efforts  to  be  made  for  conquering  certain  countries  and 
places  were  not  underEood  to  be  fufficient,  in  all  events,, 
to  anfwer  the  motives  and  conditions  of  the  eighth  article 
of  the  grand  alliance,  without  which  no  peace  was  to  be 
made  with  France  and  Spain  ;  but  what  might  be  necef- 
fary  to  fatisfy  thofe  great  points  was  left  undecided,  and 
to  be  finally  explained  and  fettled,  according  to  future 


*  Lamberti,  vol,  i.  p,  620*  Si  le  fort  des  armes  V'enoit  a  etre  favo- 
rable,  I’on  prendroit  des  mefures  convenables  pour  la  fatisfadlion  de  fa 
majefte  Imperiale,  &  Ton  s’etendroit  fuivant  les  evenements. 
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circumllances  and  fucccHes  in  the  courfe  of  the  war. 
And  your  Lordfliip  will  obferve,  that  England  and  Hol¬ 
land,  by  the  fixth  article,  might  take  and  keep,  for  their 
own  benefit  of  trade,  any  place  or  part  belonging  to  Spain 
in  the  Weft  Indies  :  a  plain  evidence  that  they  never  in¬ 
tended  Philip  £l:iould  remain  pollbfied  of  the  Spanifti 
Weft  Indies,  if  they  could  by  any  means  prevent  it. 

The  death  of  King  William  at  this  critical  and 
interefting  jundure  occafioned  a  great  confternation,  not 
only  in  Great  Britain,  but  alfo  abroad  amongft  all  the 
potentates  that  were  concerned  for  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

That  noble  minded  prince  having  felt  himfelf  fome 
time  to  be  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health,  and  forefeeing 
into  whofe  hands  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  England 
would  fall  upon  his  death,  gave  up  his  perfonal  refent- 
mcnt  againft  Lord  Marlborough  to  the  public  good, 
in  order  to  have  the  common  caufe  fupported  againft 
France;  and,  before  he  died,  appointed  that  lord  his 
ambaffador  to  the  States,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Englhh  forces  in  Holland. 

Q^een  Anne,  upon  her  acceffion  to  the  throne,  im¬ 
mediately  fent  his  Lordfliip  to  give  the  States  the  ftrono-eft 
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afTurances  of  her  refolution  to  maintain  the  alliances  that 
had  been  made,  and  to  concur  with  them  in  every  thing 
that  the  common  intereft  of  Europe  fliould  require. 


In  the  mean  time  France,  by  corruption  and  intrigues 
in  foreign  courts,  and  by  early  and  vigorous  meafures  in 
the  field,  gained  daily  new  fiirength  and  advantages,  be¬ 
fore  the  maritime  powers,  by  the  nature  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  could  put  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  adl ;  and 
the  affairs  of  the  allies  had,  on  the  entrance  into  the 
war,  a  very  dark  and  iinpromifing  afpedt.  Contrai’y  to 
all  human  appearances,  the  military  operations  foon  took., 
an  extraordinary  turn  in  their  favour. 

The  enterprifing  and  intrepid  genius  of  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  was  attended  with  wonderful  fuccefs  in  Italy, 


The  incomparable  condudt  and  courage  of  Lord 
Marlborough,  by  taking  in  a  fhort  time  feveral  towns 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  obliging  the  enemy,  advanced 
as  far  as  under  the  walls  of  Nimeguen,  to  retire  precipi¬ 
tately  before  him,  releafed  the  United  Provinces,  who 
had  been  encompaffed  by  the  French  forces,  and  new- 
eredled  forts,  from  their  imprifonment ;  and  from  that 

defpondency  into  which  the  vaft  fuperiority  and  progrefs 

of 
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of  the  French  on  all  Tides  had  flung  them  at  the  begln- 
ing  of  the  troubles. 

Eu  r  a  fhroke  of  the  greatefl  policy  and  importance  to 
tlie  common  caufe  was,  the  fuccefs  of  the  negociations 
with  Portugal  and  Savoy. 


Those  two  powers,  by  oflenfive  and  defenflve  alliances 
contradfed  the  fecond  year  of  the  war  with  the  Emperor, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  States,  were  ^  detached  from  their 
former  engagements  with  France  and  Spain,  and  heartily 
engaged  in  fupport  of  the  public  interefl;  of  Europe. 


Bv  the  'f  treaty  with  Portugal  it  is  agreed,  that  the 
three  confederate  powers,  together  with  his  Portuguefe 
majefly,  fliall  unanimoufly  endeavour,  that  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles  may  be  put  into  polTeflion  of  all  Spain, 
as  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  catholic  king,  Charles  the 
Second,  Art.  i.  And  no  peace  or  truce  fhall  be  made 
without  the  mutual  confent  of  all  the  contradting  parties, 
nor  at  any  time,  as  long  as  the  fecond  grandfon  of  the  mof 
chrifttan  kingy  or  any  other  prince  of  the  French  race,  f^ould 
continue  in  ^ pain.  Art.  21. 


*  ^7^3*  t  16,  1703. 
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The  Arch-duke  Charles  fhall  come  into  Portugal 

and  land  there  with  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  confede- 
rate  powers.  Art.  24. 

As  foon  as  he  arrives  in  Portugal,  that  king  fhall  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  and  hold  him  for  king  of  Spain,  as  King 
Charles  the  Second  pofTelfed  it.  Art.  25. 

That  the  confederates  fhall  carry  on  the  war  brifldy 
in  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  at  the 

fame  time  as  they  enter  into  Spain  on  the  fide  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  Art.  27. 

That  the  arch-duke,  when  king  of  Spain,  fhall  yield 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  Badajos,  Albuquerque,  Valencia, 
and  Alcantara  in  Eftramadura,  &c.  Secret  Art.  i. 

The  arch-duke  is  likewife  to  yield  up  to  his  Portugal 
majefty  certain  dominions  adjoining  to  the  river  Plata  in 
America.  Secret  Art.  2. 

By  that  with  Savoy,  that  prince’s  right  of  fucceffion 
to  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  preferably  to  any  other  prince 
after  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  according  to  the  will  of  Phi¬ 
lip  the  Fourth,  is  aflerted  and  preferved  to  him  in  the 
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moll:  exprefs  terms  ;  and  in  condderatiofi  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  expofes  his  dominions  and  his  perfon,  feve- 
ral  places  and  provinces  in  Italy  are  to  be  yielded  to  him. 

So  that  your  Lordfliip  will  obferve,  that  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  arch-duke  as  king  of  Spain,  a  joint  exertion 
of  the  utmoll  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  put 
him  in  poirefiion  of  that  crown,  and  a  perpetual  exclu- 
fion  of  every  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  were  the 
motives  and  objedls  of  thefe  treaties. 


Upon  the  whole  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  engagements 
which  the  maritime  powers  contracted,  relative  to  the 
monarchy  of  Spain,  from  the  firjft  grand  alliance  in  1689 
to  the  conclufion  of  the  treaties  with  Portugal  and  Savoy 
in  170*3,  although  conceived  in  different  terms,  more  or 
lefs  explicit  and  extenlive,  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  and  fituation  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  making 
them,  when  confidered  and  compared  together,  can  be 
iinderftood  to  have  no  other  m.eaning  and  view,  than  that 
of  preventing  Spain  and  the  Well;  Indies  from  being  pof- 
fefled  by  any  prince  of  ‘the  houfe  of  France,  if  the  con¬ 
federates  againll  that  crown  Ihould  find  t'hemfelves  in  a 
condition,  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  to  obtain  that 
great  and  falutary  end. 

LETTER 
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LETTER  IV. 

I  Am  now  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  operations  of 
the  war,  and  the  confequences  of  them  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  from  1703  to  the  end  of  1706. 

In  purfuance  of  the  engagements  contracted  by  the 
treaties  with  Portugal  and  Savoy,  the  utmoft  efforts  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  carry  them  into  exe¬ 
cution. 

The  emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Romans  refigned  to 
the  arch-duke  of  Auflria  their  pretenfions  to  the  Spanifh 
monarchy. 

That  prince  was  *  declared  king  of  Spain;  he  left 
Vienna  as  foon  as  the  formal  punctilios  of  that  court 
would  allow ;  came  to  the  Hague,  and  from- Holland 
embarked  for  England,  and  failed  from  hence  with  all 
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expedition  on  board  the  fleet  that  efcortcd  a  confiderable 
body  of  forces  to  Lifbon  ;  where  he  was  acknowledged 
and  received  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  dignity  :  *  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  to  penetrate  into  Spain  on  that  flde 
with  a  confederate  army  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Galway. 

The  fortrefs  and  port  of  Gibraltar,  of  the  greatefl 
confequence  in  a  war  with  Spain,  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  Streights,  by  land  deemed  impregnable,  as  de¬ 
fended  by  fleep  rocks,  and  on  the  fea  fide  inaccefhble  to 
great  fliips  from  the  nature  of  the  bay,  was  furprized 
and  taken  by  the  brave  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 


•f*  The  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland  met 
and  engaged  that  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the 
battle  was  not  deciflve,  but  the  royal  navy  of  France  was 
fo  difabled,  that  it  never  appeared  again  at  fea  during 
that  war. 

The  French  and  Spaniards  were  difappointed  in  their 
ra£h  attempt  to  retake  Gibraltar  for  Philip;  their  armv 
was  obliged  to  J  raife  the  fiege,  and  the  French  fquadron 
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that  blocked- up  the  port,  was  either  difperfed  by  ftorms 
or  deftroyed  by  an  Englifli  one.  ^  ^ 


The  military  operations  on  the  frohtiers  of  Portugal 
and  Spam  proved  of  no  great  confequence  on  either  fide 
for  two  campaigns  after  the  arrival  of  King  Charles  at 
Lilbon.  Difgufted  at  fuch  dilatory  proceedings,  and 
weary  of  his  fruitlefs  fiay  there,  he  received  undoubted 
intelligence  of  a  general  difpofition  in  Catalonia,  and,  in 
fome  parts,  of  infurredions  in  his  favour  :  he  determined 
to  embark  on  board  a  fleet  arrived  about  that  time  at 
Lilbon  with  five  thoufand  men  from  England  ,•  he  landed 
with  thefe  troops  near  Barcelona ;  and  with  a  firmnefs 
that  furpalTed  all  rules  of  military  prudence.  confiderin<. 
the  flrength  of  the  garifon  and  the  fituation  of  the  place! 
he  perfevered  in  the  refolution  to  fit  down  before  Mon- 
juyj  that  fort  was  attacked,  and  miraculoufly  taken; 
Barcelona  foon  after  furrendered,  where  he  was  received 
and  acknowledged  king  of  Spain  with  one  general  voice. 
This  unexpedted  fuccefs  difpofed  that  whole  principality 
to  declare  openly  for  him  with  great  zeal  and  activity. 


A  DETACHMENT  of  troops  was  feiit  from  Barcelona 
to  V alencia,  to  promote  and  flrengthen  a  revolt  there ; 
and  although  ill  equipped  and  ill  furnilhed,  without  ar- 
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tillery  and  with  very  little  ammunition,  yet,  as  they 
marched,  all  the  country  either  came  in  to  them,  or  fled 
before  them :  they  entered  that  capital  without  oppofi- 
tion,  and  were  received  with  all  pofllble  demonftration  of 
loyalty  and  afTeftion  to  King  Charles  ;  in  fix  weeks 
time  he  was  matter  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  the 
princip3.lity  of  Gatalonia. 

Philip,  with  a  well  appointed  army,  commanded  by 
Marfhal  Tesse,  *  attempted  to  retake  Barcelona.  Count 
Toulouse  lay  before  the  port  with  a  fquadron  of  fhips. 
King  Charles,  with  an  heroic  tteadinefs  of  mind,  ftaid 
in  the  town ;  animated  with  his  prefence  the  people  in 
the  greateft  danger  and  under  the  greatett  contternation  ; 
and  gave  time  for  the  feafonable  arrival  of  our  fleet  with 
fuccours  :  the  enemy  raifed  the  fiege  with  great  precipi¬ 
tation  and  diforder ;  left  their  camp  well  furniflied ;  nor 
could  their  fick  and  wounded  be  carried  off :  their  army 
was  fo  haraffed  by  Catalan  Miquelets  as  they  retired,  and 
lb  fatigued  with  forced  marches,  that  it  got  to  the 
frontiers  of  France  in  a  very  weak  and  fhattered  con¬ 
dition. 
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The  magnanimous  behaviour  of  King  Charles  m 
fudi  trying  conjundures,  fupported  with  fuch  fortunate 
events,  greatly  extended  and  increafed  his  credit  and 
power  in  Spam  ;  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  and  the  examples 

of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  by  a  hearty  recognition  of 
him. 

In.  the  mean  time  Lord  Galway,  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thoufand  men,  had  opened  the  campaign  on  the 
fide  of  Portugal,  taking  in  his  march  the  mod;  confidera- 
ble  places  with  little  or  no  reMance  :  he  advanced  with¬ 
out  oppofition  to  Madrid,  where  King  Charles  was 
proclaimed  ;  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  in  no  condition 
to  oppofe  him;  and  Philip,  lately  arrived  there  with  a 

fmall  train,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  metropolis  ■  of 
Ca/Iile, 

The  unaccountable  delay  of  King  Charles  to  marcli 
thither  immediately  after  raiding  the  fiege  of  Barcelona, 
gave  Philip  time  to  gather  his  fcattered  forces  together, 
and,  by  an  incrcafe  of  troops  from  "France,  to"  get  an 
army  equal  to  Lord  Gal  way’s  ;  that  general  was  then 
obliged  to  quit  Madrid  to  cover  King  Charles’s  march 
toSaragoffa:  Philip  took  heart  and  recovered  the  ca- 

“  •  pital ; 
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pital ;  but  his  rival  continued  ftill  mafter  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Arragon,  Valencia,  and  the  principality  of  Ca¬ 
talonia. 


This  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Spain  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1 706. 


*  In  the  Low  Countries  nothing  could  withftand  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s  condudt  and  fortune:  he 
took  Bonne,  the  refidence  of  the  eleftor  of  Cologne, 
who  had  engaged  with  his  brother  of  Bavaria  on  the  part 
of  France;  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Huy  and  Lim- 
bourg  and  Geldre ;  by  which  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the 
Dutch  frontier  was  fecured. 

Nothing  of  moment  was  done  on  either  fide  the 
next  campaign  in  Flanders. 


In  Germany,  the  fuccefsful  co-operations  of  the  Bava¬ 
rian  forces  with  thofe  of  France,  and  the  weak  manage¬ 
ment  and  meafures  of  the  Imperial  councils  and  generals 
there,  had  reduced  the  emperor’s  affairs  to  the  laft  extre¬ 
mity  :  the  ele(ftor  of  Bavaria  was  mafter  of  the  Danube 
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all  down  to  PalTau  j  excurfions  and  devallations  by  his 
parties  were  carried  beyond  that  river,  even  into  Auftria, 
at  the  fame  time  the  male-contents  in  Hungary  were' 
making  a  formidable  progrefs;  the  way  to  Vienna  was 
open,  and  that  city  expofed  to  a  fiege :  it  wa^  deliberated 
in  the  emperor’s  council,  whether  he  Ihould  not  leave  his 
capital.  In  Ihort,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  muft  have  been 
undone,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  haftened 
to  her  relief. 

i  ■  . 

*  The  plan  of  fo  great  an  enterprize  was' 'concerted 
and  carried  on  by  his  Grace  and  Prince  Eugene  with 
the  utmoft  fecrefy  and  expedition ;  the  march  of  our 
army  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube  furprized  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  particularly  France  and  the  ekaor  of  Bavaria;  it 
proved  as  fortunate  and  glorious,  as  it  was  bold  and  un- 
expeded ;  the  eleilor’s  army  entrenched  in  a  ftrong  pafs 
near  Donawert,  to  ftop  the  Duke  of  Marlborouh’s 
progrefs,  was  attacked,  and  defended  itfelf  with  great 
bravery ;  the  aftion  was  warm,  the  lofs  on  both  fides  near 
equal,  but  at  laft  the  enemies  were  intirely  routed.  This 
fuccefs  gave  his  Grace  a  palfage  over  the  Danube,  and  an 
opportunity  to  join  Prince  Eugene,  with  the  Germans 
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under  his  command ;  the  eledlor  of  Bavaria  joined  at 
the  fame  time  Marflial  Tallard  and  his  forces:  their 
army  advanced  near  ours,  and  was  advantageoully  ported  ; 
the  famous  battle  of  Hochrtedt  enfued;  we  gained  a 
complete  victory ;  on  our  fide  about  twelve  thoufand  men 
were  killed  and  wounded;  but  the  enemy  lort  about  forty 
thoufand,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 

The  French  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  that  had 
been  fo  long  vidorious  in  Germany,  was  intirely  ruined  ; 
fcarce  twenty  thoufand  ertedive  men  could  be  gotten  to¬ 
gether.  In  lefs  than  a  month’s  time  a  hundred  leagues 

O 

of  country  was  conquered,  with  all  Bavaria,  which  was 
plundered  and  laid  warte.  The  eledor  fled  for  Brurt'els, 
and  meeting  his  brother  the  eledor  of  Cologne  in  his 
way,  who  had  likewife  been  driven  from  his  dominions, 
they  embraced  one  another  with  tears.  The  court  of  Ver- 
failles,  accurtomed  to  profperity,  was  in  the  greatell:  con- 
rternation ;  nobody  but  Madam  Maintenon  would  venture 
to  tell  Lewis  the  Fourteentli  that  he  was  not  invincible. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  defigned  to  make  the 
Mofelle  *  this  year  the  feat  of  adion  :  he  had  concerted  a 
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fcheme  with  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  to  attack  Villars 

near  Triers,  but  was  difappointed  in  the  execution  of  it 

that  prince  having  fhamefully  failed  in  his  alTurances  to 
join  him  with  his  forces. 

The  Duke  returned  to  the  Low  Countries  time  enough 
to  raile  the  fiege  of  the  citadel  of  Liege,  and  retook 
Huy,  which  had  been  taken  in  his  abfence ;  he  then  at¬ 
tacked  the  French  army  deeply  entrenched,  and  broke 
through  their  lines ;  they  retired  to  a  ftrong  camp :  his 
Grace  propofed  twice  to  attempt  the  forcing  of  it ;  but 
the  Dutch  deputies,  by  the  advice  of  their  generals, 
thought  it  too  defperate  an  undertaking ;  fo  that  this 
campaign  ended  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  without  any 
other  effed:  than  that  of  flaewing  the  Duke’s  indefatigable/ 
adivity  ana  delire  to  fall  upon  the  French  in  all  places, 
and  on  all  occafions. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  expeding  (though  he  was  dif=.‘ 
appointed  in  his  expedations)  that  the  Danes  and  Pruf- 
fians  would  not  join  the  confederate  forces  time  enough 
at  the  opening  of  this  *  campaign  in  Flanders,  ordered . 
the  eledor  of  Bavaria  andViLLEROY  to  venture  a  battle* 
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they  advanced  towards  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  marching  up  to  them  with  the  fame  defign : 
the  armies  met  'at  a  village  called  Ramillies ;  it  was  an 
intire  engagement ;  the  French  in  a  Ihort  'time  gave  way 
every  where,  were  totally  defeated,  and  fled  in  the  great- 
eft  confufion.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the 
purfuit,  loft  no  time  in  making  the  beft  advantage  of  this 
lignal  vidlory ;  he  reduced  with  an  incredible  rapidity  all 
Spanifti  Flanders ;  the  enemy  was  feized  with  a  panic 
and  dread  of  that  invincible  hero,  from  which  they  never 
recovered  during  the  reft  of  the  war. 

.  The  operations' in  Italy,  notwithftanding  the  great 
preparations  and  fanguine  hopes  of  France,  proved  as  un¬ 
fortunate  this  *  campaign  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  as 
they  had  done  in  other  parts. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  difeovered  the  Duke  of 
Savoy’s  fecret  negociations  with  the  allies  in  1703  ^  big 
with  revenge,  and  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  fuch  a  defedtion,  if  not  timely  prevented,  he  thought 
he  had  taken  infallible  meafures  to  ruin  him  intirely,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  receive  any  relief  from  the  allies.  The 
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Duke  of  Vendosme  arrefted  and  difarmed  his  Royal 
Highnefs  s  troops  under  his  command,  penetrated  into 
his  country,  and  pufhed-on  the  conqued:  of  it  with  the 
utmoft  vigour  :  the  military  ikill  of  St  ahremberg,  by 
an  extraordinary  march,  fupplied  his  Royal  Highnefs  with 
a  few  troops  ;  Prince  Eugene,  by  difputing  paffes  with 
his  ufual  undaunted  bravery,  gave  fome  check  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  French;  but  not  receiving  in  time  from 
the  emperor  and  empire  the  promifed  fuccours,  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  French  became  irrefiftible.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  fupported  his  defperate  condition  with  great 
condud:,  and  fhewed  an  incredible  firmnefs  in  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  :  all  poflible  methods  were  ufed  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  allies ;  the  government  of  the  Milanefe  for  his 
life,  and  feveral  millions  of  livres  for  repairing  the  works 
of  his  places  that  were  demolifhed,  were  offered.  He  re- 
jeded  thefe  propofals,  and  declared  his  refolution  to  ad¬ 
here  Readily  to  the  grand  alliance.  By  his  vigilance  and 
adivity  the  lieges  of  his  Rrong  towns  were  rendered  a 
tedious  work,  and  coR  the  French  dear:  he  loR  at  laR 
all  of  them,  except  Turin;  that  capital  was  inveRed  and 
attacked  by  a  numerous  army,  furniRied  with  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  artillery  and  ammunition  ;  being  well  forti¬ 
fied  and  provided  in  every  refped,  it  made  a  noble  de¬ 
fence  :  his  Royal  Highnefs  quitted  the  town  with  fome 

troops 


troops  of  hoiie,  and  was  hunted  from  valley  to  valley  by 
the  French  generals  :  reduced  within  a  fmall  compafs  of 
territory,  he  managed  his  little  army  with  great  art  and 
refolution ;  and  knowing  the  country,  he  baffled  andefcaped 
the  purfuit  of  his  enemy,  until  Prince  Eugene,  having 
received  a  confiderable  reinforcement  of  men  and  money, 
was  enabled  to  advance  forward,  and  with  great  prefence 
of  mind,  by  fudden  attacks  or  unexpedled  marches,  beat 
or  deceived  the  enemy’s  forces  pofted  in  his  way ;  and 
breaking  through  all  oppofition,  gave  the  Duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy  an  opportunity  to  join  him  with  the  remains  of  his 
army.  Thefe  two  brave  generals  being  joined,  attacked 
and  intirely  routed  the  French  in  their  entrenchments 
before  Turin,  and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege  of  that 
place  in  great  diforder  :  this  overthrow  cofl:  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  the  Milanefe,  the  Mantuan,  Piedmont,  and  at 
lafl  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Such  a  feries  of  furprizing 
victories  and  conquefls  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  had  re¬ 
duced  the  affairs  of  the  two  crowns  to  the  utmoft  dif- 
trefs  :  the  hiffories  of  thofe  times,  Englifh  and  French, 
take  particular  notice  of  this  memorable  period.  The 
French  (fays  a  *  great  Englifh  author)  had  fo  well  laid 
the  defign  of  their  campaign  in  1706,  that  it  had  a  for- 
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■midable  appearance  ;  and  if  the  execution  had  anfwer^,! 
■heir  fehe„e,  it  h„e  proved  „  g.oriou,  .tlr 
m  the  conclufion  fatal  to  them.  After  the  fiege  of  Tu. 
rm  was  raifed,  the  fame  author  obferves,  that  fuch  a 
fucceffion  of  fignahmisfortunes  in  one  campaign,  and  in 
fo  many  different  parts,  was  without  example  j  it  made 
all  people  conclude,  that  the  time  was  now  come,  in 
which  the  perfidy,  tyranny,  and  cruelty  of  the  French 
king’s  long  and  bloody  reign  was  to  be  repaid  him  in  the 
fame  manner  he  had  treated  others. 

^  A  French  author  expreffes  the  misfortunes  of  this 
year  to  France  more  emphatically  in  a  few  words,  than 
can  well  be  done  in  Englifh,  Cette  annee  mit  le  comble 
“  aux  revers  de  la  France/’ 

Upon  the  whole,  by  the  fuccefs  that  attended  the 
arms  of  the  confederates  from  1703  to  1706,  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  the  empire  were  faved  from  ruin  ^  the  vaft  extent 
of  country  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine'  was  fubdued, 

and  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  loft  their  domi¬ 
nions. 
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All  Spanifh  Flanders  and  Brabant  were  taken,  and  a 
way  opened  for  pufliing  on  our  conquefls  (as  was  done 
afterwards)  to  the  frontiers  of  Old  France;  which  might 
have  been  carried  even  to  Paris,  had  it  not  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  an  ignominious  peace. 

The  Spaniards  and  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy; 
King  Charles  was  mailer  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon, 
Valencia,  and  the  principality  of  Catalonia;  and  ^  it  is 
faid,  Philip  was  reduced  to  fuch  flrcights,  that  the  fa¬ 
mous  engineer  Vauban  propofed  to  the  court  of  France 
to  fend  him,  with  the  Spaniards  attached  to  his  interells, 
to  reign  in  America.  However  chimerical  this  notion 
may  feem  to  be,  it  Ihews,  that  the  fupporting  him  on 
the  throne  of  Spain  was  looked  upon  by  the  French 
themfelves  as  chimerical  at  that  time. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  letter  with  one  obfervation, 
which  mull  have  occurred  to  your  Lordlhip  in  reading 
the  foregoing  deduction  ;  which  is,  that  a  fituation  of 
affairs  fo  glorious  to  the  allies,  and  fo  difadvantageous  to 
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-  the  enemy,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  campaign  in  1706, 
•  was  the  refult  of  the.meafures  purfued  in  confequence  of 

-  the  alliances'  made" with  the,  king  of  Portugal  a:nd  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  *  A  French  author  fpeaking  of  that 
with  the  latter  fays.  That  the  defedion  of  the  Duke  of 

Savoy  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes  of  the  war. 

This  diftreffed  condition  of  the  hoiife  of  Bourbon’s 
affairs  raifed  the  expectations  of  all  Europe,  that  Lewis 
the  F ourteenth,  overwhelmed  v/ith  calamities  on  every 
fide,  and  in  compaffion  to  the  miferies  of  his  people, 
would  have  been  induced  to  propofe  the  ceffion  of  Spain 
and  the  Weft  Indies  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  condition  for  entering  into  a  treaty  to  put  an 
end  to  fo  ruinous  a  war.  The  engagements  which  the 
allies  had  reciprocally  contracted,  were  founded  upon 
this  principle ;  their  extenfive  and  expenfive  efforts  were 
exerted  with  this  view ;  and  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of 


*  HCnaut,  Abrege  Chronologique,  anno  1703.  Le  Due  de  Savoye  con- 
clut  une  ligue  avec  I’Empercur;  cette  defection  fut  une  des  principales 
caufes  de  tous  les  malheurs  de  cette  guerre. 
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their  arms  gave  them  juft  and  reafonable  grounds  to  ex- 
pea  and  infill  upon  the  accomplilhment  of  it :  but  whe¬ 
ther  the  French  took  any  fteps  of  that  kind,  mull  be 
the  fubjea  of  another  letter. 
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letter  V. 

J  Am  now  to  confider  what  motions  wore  made  towards 
JL  a  peace,  from  1703  to  the  end  of  1706. 

There  appear  no  traces  of  any  intimation  of  this  na- 
ture  on  the  part  of  France  until 

Insinuations  were  then  made,  firft  hy  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d  Alegre,  a  French  prifoner,  then  at  the  Hague  • 
and  afterwards  by  one  Helvetius,  and  foine  other 
French  emiffaries  among  the  people  in  Holland  j  that 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  fenfible  of  his  great  lolTes,  and 
of  his  inability  to  refift  any  longer  the  power  of  the 
confederates,  was  ferioufly  inclined  to  put  an  end  to  the 

war:  propofitions  that  pointed  at  a  partition  treaty  were 

pnvately  fuggefted  to  the  penfionary  of  Holland,  and 
laid  before  the  States;  but  conceived  in  terms  fo  loofe 
and  vague,  without  any  authority,  as  fliewed  plainly, 
they  were  only  calculated  to  create  jealoufy  and  diffidence 
among  the  allies.  Artful  furmifes  of  a  fecret  negociation 

I  2  alarmed 


i  " 


'  ■■li'l 


alarmed  the  foreign  miniflers  at  the  Hague ;  to  prevent 
the  ill  effeas  of  them,  the  French  emiflkies  were  fent 
out  of  the  country ;  but  given  to  underftand  at  the  fame 
time,  that  if  France  defired  a  general  peace,  flie  fliould 
make  propofals  for  the  fecurity  of-  Europe  of  conditions 
fo  clear,  and  without  equivocation,  as  might  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  ground  for  deliberation,  by  a  joint  conceit  with  alb 

the  allies 

After  the  battle  of  I^amillies,  the  elector  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  by -j-  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
the  Deputies  of  the  States,  let  them  know,  that  his  mod: 
Chriftian  majefly,  finding  that  fome  overtures  he  had 
made  for  a  peace  by  private  ways  had  been  mifrepre- 
fented,  to  fhew  the  finccrity  of  his  intentions  to  edablifli 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  would  confent  that  a  place 
fhould  be  immediately  chofen,  between  the  two  armies 
and  after  their  feparation,  between  Mons  and  Bruffels  j 
where  his  Grace  on  the  part  of  England,  deputies  named  ^ 
by  the  States,  and  perfons  appointed  by  his  mod:  Chrif¬ 
tian  majehy,  might  begin  to  negociate  a  matter  of  fo 
much  importance,  .  . 


^  Lamberti,  torn.  Hi.  anno  1705,  p.  550,  i,  2,  3. 
'  t  21,  1706,  N.S. 
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The  EMo,  i„ 

no  ,0  |„j,  0  ^ 

negociation  :  *  the  Diitp  A/t  * 

6  _  _  “  Marlborough  and  +  thf 

Deputies,  in  anfwer  to  the  Eledlor’Q  l^i-f  ^  ' 

of  h„  M.ka,  .  r  ■'" 

H„„>  ■  ,•  .  •  ^‘2tes  in  the  French 

k mg  s  .„cl,n„m„s  ,o  condnde  ,  folid  .„d 

snd  dod.„d  ,h.ir  „.di„efs 

a  .es.  meojoft  a„d„eceir.rymear„,es  for  conc]«ding'r„ch 

apeaso,  b„,  ,I„  wny  propofcd  b,  conferences,  wLon, 
more  parr.cnhr  eHplana.ions  of  his  moil  Chriffian  J. 
J=%  s  mrernmns.  did  no,  f.em  d,e„  „ 

Ob, am  a  laftmg  one ,  and  .herefore  more  folid  means  mnfl 
>hougb,  of  for  a, mining  ,ha,  grea,  end,  in  which  her 
Maje%  and  ,he  S.„es  would  moft  readily  concur,  ,heir 
mccre  mcl, nations  for  peace  being  well  known,  and  ,ha, 
they  had  nothing  fo  much  a,  hear,  as  the  cafe  of  ,heir 
people  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 


This  whole  tranfadlion  was  communfcated  to  the  red 
of  the  allies  i  to  remove  on  one  fide  the  jealoufy  which 
fome  of  them  had  entertained  of  a  fecret  negociation 
without  their  participation;  and  to  obviate  on  the  other 


Nov.  19,  1706.  f  Nqy,  20^  1706. 

the 
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the  ill  impreffion  the  French  emiffaries  endeavoured  to 
make  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  as  if  their  minifters  were  not  difpofed  to  hearken 

to  a’  reafonable  accommodation.  This  is  the  fubftance 

\ 

of  thefe  pacific  letters. 

Your  Lordlhip  will  obferve,  that  this  application  on 
the  part  of  France,  by  an  eledor  engaged  in  her  intereft, 
neither  fpecifies  nor  refers  to  any  propofal  or  condition, 
that  might  ferve  as  a  foundation  to  meet  and  treat  of 
peace.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  bifiiop  of  Chichefter, 
in  his  account  of  the  management  of  the  war,  takes 
notice  of  letters  written  to  the  maritime  powers  by  the 
Eledlor  of  Bavaria,  who  was  employed  by  the  French 
king  to  make  the  firfl  overture,  which  were  immedi¬ 
ately  communicated  to  the  allies;  and  adds — “  Whoever 
“  will  be  at  the  pains  to  look  back  to  the  news-papers 
“  and  monthly  accounts  of  that  time,  will  fee,  there  is 
“  no  myfiery  in  the  whole  affair ;  being  no  more  than 
‘‘  that  the  French  offered  to  give  up  to  the  allies  which 
of  thefe  two  they  liked  beft,  either  Spain  and  the  In- 
“  dies,  or  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily;  and  this  offer  was 


*  See  his  Wgrks,  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  8,  &c. 

unani- 
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unanimoufly  rejeded/’  An  infinuation  of  fuch  a  par¬ 
tition,  together  with  a  good  barrier  in  tlie  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  tariff  of  1664,  was  faid  to  have  been  made 
underhand  from  France  by  emiffaries  or  perfons  of  no 
weight  or  authority ;  and  confequently  no  attention  given 
to  it.  But  the  bithop  inufl;  have  been  niiflaken ;  if  he 
means,  that  this  offer  accompanied  the  letters  written  by 
the  Eledlor  of  Bavaria  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  the  Deputies,  the  contents  of  them  and  the  anfwer 
to  them  fhew  the  contrary :  no  terms  for  peace  were 
mentioned ;  and  nothing  more  than  the  appointment  of 
a  place  for  conferences  ^  however,  that  is  of  no  confe- 
quence.  He  allows,  that  fuch  an  offer  was  made  by 
France,  and  rejedted  by  the  allies;  and  fhews  by  unan- 
fwerable  reafons,  why  the  maritime  powers  ought  not 
to  accept  either  part  of  the  alternative,  as  nothing  was 
meant  by  it,  but  to  amufe  and  divide  the  allies  :  his 
arguments  'are  cogent,  and  indeed  irrefiflible ;  but  as 
they  are  long,  and  my  bufmefs  is  with  the  author  of  the 
fketch,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Lordfhip  to  the 
work  itfelf,  taking  only  notice,  which  is  fufficient  to 
fliew  the  infncerity  of  France,  that  it  appears  by  a  letter 
which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  wrote  to  the  Pope,  not 


*  Feb,  15,  1706-7. 
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many  months  after  thefe  written  by  the  Eleftor  of  Ba^ 
varia  (and  which  the  bifhop  quotes)  that  France  never 
intended  to  let  the  allies  have  the  choice  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  ;  of  which  I  flaall  have  occalion  to  fpeak  more  largely 
hereafter,  as  it  was  the  only  fcheme  tending  towards  a 
pacification,  that  appears,  as  far  as  I  can  difcover,  to  have 
been  fuggefied  by  any  authority  on  the  part  of  France, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  this  time. 

/ 

And  although  the  author  of  the  iketch  himfelf  roundly, 
but  falfely,  affirms  that  France  offered  in  1706  to  make  a 
peace  upon  the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance  of  1701, 
he  no  where  fo  much  as  infinuates,  that  the  ceffion  of 
Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was 
part  of  that  offer. 

Having  thus  plainly  laid  before  your  Lordffiip,  with¬ 
out  art  or  fallacy,  the  motives  that  induced  England  and 
Holland  to  enter,  jointly  with  other  powers,  into  alli¬ 
ances  and  expenfive  wars  againfl  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
to  prevent  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies  from  being  ever 
poffdTed  by  any  branch  of  that  family;  the  engagements 
of  thofe  alliances,  as  they  were  contraded  from  time  to 
time  according  to  the  circumftances  of  affairs  and  the 
courfe  of  events ;  the  hopeful  profpedf  of  obtaining  that 

great 
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•great  end,  by  the  glorious  and  fuccefsful  efforts  of  their 
arms  m  all  parts  of  Europe  in  1706;  you  cannot,  I  am 
perfuaded,  read  without  aftonifhment  the  falfe  and  con- 
•  dent  affertions  advanced  by  the  author  of  the  fketch  on 


*  He  takes  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  France,  confeff- 
•ing  at  laft  her  inability  to  fupport  what  ffie  had  under¬ 
taken,  fued  for  peace  as  early  as  the  year  1706,  and  was 
ready  to  conclude  it  with  the  allies,  f  on  the  principles 
of  the  grand  alliance  of  1701.  He  afferts,  that  this  offer 
on  the  part  of  France  was  rejected  by  the  allies,  for  rea- 
fons  of  J  ambition,  avarice,  and  the  private  intereft  of 
particular  perfons  and  particular  flates  j  ||  partly  known, 
and  (ridiculous  infolence!)  partly  gueffed  at  j  from  which 
■lefufal  of  an  ample  fatisfaction  now  tendered  them,  he 
infers  their  departure  from  the  original  plan ;  and  upon 
that  account  pronounces  the  war  to  have  been  from  this 
time  §  unwife  and  unjuft. 

It  appears  in  great  meafare,  from  a  bare  infpedtion  of 
the  articles  of  the  grand  alliance  in  1701,  that  thofe  and 


*  Page  63.  t  P.  64.  t  P.  68.  \\  P.  87,  88. 
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the  many  other  dogmatical  affertions  fcattered  through  this 
famous  work,  have  no  foundation  in  reafon  and  truth  ; 
it  appears,  that  the  oflers  pretended  (and  only  pretended) 
to  h^ve  been  made  by  France  in  1706,  were  however  by 
no  means  fatisfuflory  on  the  principles  of  that  alliance  j 
that  the  allies  are  therefore  falfely  and  unjuftly  charged 
with  rejecting  what  was  never  offered  ;  fcandalous  mo¬ 
tives  afTi^ned  for  their  adtual  choice,  in  a  cafe  where  they 
rever  had  any  option  ;  and  their  wifdom  and  juftice  ar¬ 
raigned  for  changing  a  plan,  which  was  indeed  never 
changed,  but  was  uniformly  purfuedupon  principles  agree¬ 
able  to  the  exprefs  terms  and  views  of  the  hrft  grand  alli¬ 
ance,  the  partition  treaties,  and  thofe  afterwards  contraded 
with  Portugal  and  Savoy ;  and  which  were,  and  muft  have 
always  been,  uppermoft  in  their  thoughts  and  intentions, 
becaufe  the  fame  motives  of  mutual  intereft  and  fafety 
always  fubfifted,  although  the  obtaining  the  end  depended 
upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  meafures  taken  to  enable  them  to 
do  it;  and  fuppofe  the  plan  might  properly  be  faid  to  be 
chanp^ed,  the  allies  were  even  in  that  cafe  anfwerable 
only  to  each  other  for  whatever  alteration  fliould  be  made 
in  it;  for  the  grand  alliance  of  lyoi  was  no  engagement 
between  them  and  France,  but  between  themfelves 
againfl  the  formidable  power  and  perfidious  condud:  of 
France.  With  refped  to  whom  then  could  a  fuppofed 

alteration 
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alteration  of  the  plan  be  faid  to  make  the  war  unjuft  ? 
It  IS  plain.  It  could  not  be  with  refpedt  to  France ;  nor 
could  it  be  lb  with  refped  to  the  allies  themfelves,  as 
they  had  all  agreed  to  it;  and  continuing  the  war  muft 
have  been  a  wife  meafure,  if  the  plan  could  be  carried 
into  execution;  it  having  been  the  declared  fenfe  and 
defire  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  for  fo  many  years, 
except  one  family,  as  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  liberties;  nay,  the  *  author  himfelf  owns,  that  the 
letting  an  Auftrian  prince  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  was, 
no  doubt,  the  beft  expedient  to  prevent  an  union  of  the 
two  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain ;  f  that  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  moft  eligible,  were  it  but  pradicable. 


I F  therefore,  as  by  what  has  been  already  plainly 
fliewn,  and  will  hereafter  more  fully  appear,  this  new 
plan,  as  he  calls  it,  was  become  praflicable,  by  his  own 
way  of  reafoning,  it  was  likewife  become  eligible ;  efpe- 
cially  as  it  was  (the  beft,  he  grants,  but  in  truth)  the 
only  effedual  expedient  for  preventing  for  ever  that  pof- 
fible  union  :  his  bold  affirmation  of  the  contrary,  as  he 
has  produced  no  other  fo  effedtual,  is  vain  and  infignifi- 
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cant.  Were  not  all  this  fo,  my  Lord,  why  Hiould  the 
author  have  declined  the  little  trouble  it  would  have  cofl: 
him  to  hate  the  exprefs  terms  of  the  grand  alliance,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  exprefs  terms  of  peace  offered  by 
France  in  1706?  that  by  comparing  them  together  it 
might  be  feen,  how  far  the  lafl  were  agreeable  to  the 
views,  and  would  have  anfwered  the  intentions  of  the 
firfl :  whether  the  allies,  by  making  the  conquefl;  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy  the  objed:  of  the  war,  had  *  departed 
from  the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  made  a 
new  plan  ;  and  in  what  the  great  change  made  by  this 
new  plan  confifled.  Why,  inftead  of  this,  does  he  im- 
pofe  it  upon  the  noble  perfon  to  perufe  the  anecdotes  of 
the  times,  and  confider  the  events  of  the  war  enfuing  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  without  any  intimation  what 
anecdotes  and  events  he  particularly  means  ? — Why,  but 
that  his  fuggeflions  being  all  fiditious,  w^ere  not  to  be 
brought  to  the  touchflone  of  truth  and  that  to  have 
furnifhed  his  Lordfhip  with  the  proper  means  of  form¬ 
ing  a  true  judgment  on  the  whole,  mufl:  have  had  an 
^ffed  diredly  .contrary  to  what  this  author  would  inti¬ 
mate  ! 


C  73  ] 

It  being  utterly  inconvenient  that  his  Lordfliip’s,  or 
any  reader’s  attention,  thould  dwell  upon  the  fcheme  it- 
felf  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  at  the  fame  time,  from 
the  frequent  mention  neceffary  to  be  made  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  alliance,  impoffible  to  avoid  appealing  to  it, 
his  management  upon  the  occafion  is  pleafant  enough  : 
he  ftates  in  general  terms  the  principal  conditions  of  that 
treaty ;  he  then,  by  a  forced  and  falfe  inference,  fub- 
ftitutes,  as  the  end  propofed  by  the  allies,  what  never 
was  intended  for  fuch  ;  and  this  creature  of  his  brain  he 
from  thenceforth  calls  the  objedl  of  the  war,  and  reafons 
upon  it,  3.S  if*  it  were  un(^ueftion3.bly  fo.  For  ex3.rnple  * 
the  engagements  of  the  grand  alliance  (as  ^  flated  by 
himfelf)  were — To  procure  a  reafonable  fatisfadion  to 
his  Imperial  majefty  for  his  pretenfions  to  the  Spanidi 
monarchy,  and  a  fufficient  fecurity  to  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  States  General  for  their  dominions,  and 
for  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  their  fubjeds ;  and 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  monarchies  of  France 
and  Spain.  He  indiiftrioufly  omits  what  is  mentioned  in 
the  fixth  article  of  that  alliance  concerning  the  Spanifli 
Wefi;  Indies. 


^•Page-45,  4^- 
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It  mud  be  a  wonderful  fagacity  and  penetration,  that 
can  find  in  this  what  *  he  pretends  is  implied  in  it ;  viz. 
That  the  objed  of  the  war  was  a  partition,  by  which  a 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  was  to  be  left  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  :  upon  which  however,  taken  for  granted, 
he  concludes,  that  the  peace  offered  by  France  in  1706 
was  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance.  Ma- 
nifefily  falfe  and  groundlefs  all ;  for  is  there  any  thing 
like  a  partition  pointed  at  in  the  alliance  ?  Is  it  there 
fpecified  what  fhould  be  given  the  emperor  as  a  reafonable 
fatisfadion  for  his  pretenfions  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy  ? 
What  fecurity  given  to  England  and  the  States  for  their 
dominions,  navigation,  and  commerce  ?  What  meafures 
taken  to  prevent  for  ever  an  union  of  the  monarchy  of 
France  and  Spain  ?  The  intention  of  the  maritime  pow'ers 
to  make  conquefts  in  the  Spanifh  Wed  Indies  is  plainly 
pointed  at  by  that  treaty,  of  which  he  takes  no  notice  ^ 
but  the  other  great  points  not  being  explained  therein, 
are  left,  as  I  faid  before,  to  be  regulated  by  future  cir- 
cumdances,  according  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  and  do 
not  furely  fall  under  his  arbitrary  determination ;  to 
which  they  mud  yet  be  fubjeded,  before  he  is  qualified 
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to  preicnbe  what  offers  from  France  fliall  amount  to  the 
tatisladion  required  hy  the  allies.  He  does  not  indeed 
attempt  to  drew,  that  any  fuch  offers  were  made  by  her 
in  1706,  as  could  fairly  be  deemed  acceptable;  if  there 
had,  he  muft  have  been  able  to  produce  them  ;  he  was 
m  that  year  fecretary  at  war;  and  Mr.  Harley,  his 
then  intimate  friend  and  confident,  was  fecretary  of  kte, 
and  all  the  tranfadions  with  France  were  in  his  depart¬ 
ment.  Our  author  might  therefore  have  exhibited  the 
fpecific  offers  to  the  public ;  and,  not  to  interrupt  the 
Imoothnels  of  his  mifcellaneous  effay,  he  might  have 
added  them  by  way  of  appendix,  and  have  told  us,  when 
and  by  whom  thofe  honourable  offers  were  made  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  what  paffed  upon  them ;  unlefs  the 
•known  integrity  of  his  uniform  condud  for  fo  many 
years  fince  ought  to  make  us  conclude,  that  he  had  a 
fcruple  of  confcience  to  difclofe  fecrets  of  Fate  with 
which  he  had  been  intrufted,  at  whatever  diftance  of 


time.  He  could  not,  it  feems,  in  forty  years,  find  in 
his  heart  to  lay  open  certain  fecret  motives,  defigns,  and 
intrigues,  which  (with  a  pious  vehemence  *  he  affures 
us)  would  make  appear  the  moft  confufed  fcene  of  ini¬ 
quity  and  folly  poffible  to  be  imagined.  Thus  the  poor 
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gentleman  was  forced  to  content  himfelf  with  abufing 
England,  her  allies,  and  their  miniflers,  in  general  terms 
of  fcurrility,  and  without  any  proof  at  all ;  as  if  France 
was  the  only  honeft,  juft,  and  reafonable  pov/er  con¬ 
cerned,  without  any  particular  view,  for  the  profperity 
and  peace  of  the  public,  and  he  and  his  cabal  the  only 
miniflers  in  Europe,  -  beftdes  thofe  of  France,  free  from 
ambition,  avarice,  and  private  intereft.  The  faint  Iha- 
dow  of  proof  he  fometimes  offers,  is  indeed  worfe  than 
none  :  let  us  take  for  a  fpecimen  his  main  pofition,  laid 
down  with  great  confidence,  for  weak  as  he  is  in  proof, 
he  is  ftrong  enough  in  affertion  5  viz.  ^  “  That  all  the. 
‘‘  ends  of  the  grand  alliance  might  have  been  obtained 
‘‘  by  a  peace  in  1706.”  How  does  he  prove  this  affer¬ 
tion  ?  Why,  The  Low  Countries  (he  fays)  were  con- 
“  quered;  the  French  driven  out  of  Germany  and  Italy; 
“  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  reduced  to  fue  for  peace: 
“  if  it  had  been  granted,  upon  what  foot  could  it  have 
been  granted  ?  The  allies  had  already  in  their  power 
“  all  the  ftates  that  were  to  compofe  a  reafonable  fatif- 
fadion  for  the  emperor ;  becaufe,  though  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  not  adually  reduced,  yet  the  allies  might 
reduce  them  when  they  pleafed  — And  this  muft 
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fuffice, ,  for  it  is  all  he  has  to  fopport  his  bold  affir- 
ination. 


But  u  is  the  misfortune  of  this  argument  to  be  mi¬ 
serably  fcanty  and  lame;  it  extends  to  no  more  than  one 

of  the  leveral  ends  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  by  no 
means  anlwers  that.  ^ 


For  the  fatisfadion  intended  to  the  emperor  being  no 
M'here  defined,  by  what  authority  (I  fay  again)  does  he 
pronounce,  that  what  the  French  had  loft  in  Germany, 
and  might  eafily  be  taken  from  them  in  Italy,  was  a  juft 
and  reafonable  compenfation  for  his  Imperial  majefty’s 
pretenfions  to  the  Spanilh  monarchy?  The  emperor  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  confider  it  as  fuch  :  his  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  in  negociating  the  alliance,  ftrenuoufly  infifted 
upon  an  article  for  the  reftitution  of  the  whole  Spanilh 
monarchy ;  and  not  having  obtained  it  in  pofitive  terms, 
had  taken  care  that  his  fatisfadlion  ftiould  be  exprefled 
in  general  ones;  fubjedl  to  a  future  regulation,  according 
to  circumftances  and  contingencies ;  particularly,  that  no 
peace  ftiould  be  concluded,  unlefs  meafures  were  previ- 
oufty  taken  for  ever  to  prevent  an  union  of  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain ;  imagining,  not  without  reafon, 
that  fuch  an  union  could  not  be  for  ever  prevented,  if  a 

L  branch 
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branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fhould  remain  upon  the 
throne  of  Spain. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  countries  and  places  he  men¬ 
tions  might  be  confidered  as  a  full  fatisfadion  to  the 
Emperor’s  pretenfions,  what  was  to  have  been  the  parti¬ 
cular  fecurity  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
States  General  in  1706?  I  imagine  he  would  fay,  the 
Low  Countries  that  had  been  conquered  by  the  allies. 
Now  were  Tournay,  Mons,  or  Lille  then  taken  ?  or  were 
they  offered  to  be  furrendered  by  France  in  1706?  The 
two  hrll,  I  fuppofe,  the  author  himfelf  did  not  think 
would  have  been  more  than  necelfary,  with  the  towns 
already  conquered,  for  the  Dutch  barrier,  whatever  he 
might  think  of  Lille,  which  was  taken  afterwards ;  and 
that  important  fortrefs  (I  cannot  but  remember  it)  of  the 
utmoll  confequence  to  the  barrier,  and  on  account  of  its 
woollen  manufadlures  of  the  greatell  detriment  to  the 
trade  of  England,  if  polfelfed  by  France,  was  lhamefully 
rellored  by  the  author  to  that  crown,  as  part  of  an  equi¬ 
valent  for  the  imperfect  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  at  a 
time  when  the  allies  might  have  penetrated  into  France, 
had  not  the  ignominious  defection  of  the  Britilh  troops, 
by  his  diredlion,  difappointed  that  delign,  when  ready  to 
be  executed. 

1  ’ 
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But,  fuppofing  farther,  the  Low  Countries  thaf 
then  m  the  poffeffion  of  the  confederates  might  be  a  T 

England,  in  .he  fenfe  of  .he  ril 

r  ^  grand  alliance ;  I  return  tn 

th^fame  .ueffion  what  was  the  particular  fecurity  o" 
-  y  ranee  for  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
maritime  powers  in  1706  ?  Or  what  meafures  were  then 
propofed  to  be  previoufly  taken  to  prevent  a  poffibility  of 
an  union,  at  any  time,  of  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spam?  It  being,  as  I  faid  before,  exprelly  ftipulated, 
Aat  no  peace  ihould  be  made,  until  thefe  elTential  points 
ould  be  fettled.  Thefe,  it  feems,  were  trifles  with  our 
author,  and  unworthy  of  his  confideration :  *  he  owns 
that  the  engagements  contained  in  the  grand  alliance 
were  founded  m  good  policy  j  and  that  the  procuring  a 
fufficient  fecurity  to  the  maritime  powers,  not  only  for 
their  dominions,  but  for  their  navigation  and  commerce, 
and  to  prevent  for  ever  the  union  of  France  and  Spain’ 
were  part  of  thofe  engagements ;  yet  he  no  where  fo 
much  as  hints,  that  this  fecurity  was  offered  by  France, 
when,  he  pretends,  fhe  fued  for  a  peace  in  1706. 


[  8o  ] 

Such  is  the  proof  produced  by  him  of  his  bold  *  af- 
fertion,  that  France  was  then  ready  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  allies  upon  the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance  : 
he  prefents  us  with  his  partial  and  arbitrary  decifion  of 
the  interefts  of  one  of  the  parties  in  it,  and  that  is  all  : 
of  fecuring  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  Gieat  Britain 
and  the  States,  or  of  preventing  an  union  of  the  two 
crowns  (though  elTential  points,  and  laid  down  m  that 
treatv  as  neceffary  conditions  of  peace)  he  fays  nothing, 
makes  not  the  leafl  attempt  to  fhew  they  were  at  all  pro¬ 
vided  for,  in  any  offers  from  France  at  that  time,  or  any 
thing  tending  that  way  fo  much  as  infinuated. 

It  will  perhaps  the  lefs  be  wondered  at,  that  he  was 
indifferent  about  thefe  points,  if  it  be  confidcred,  that 
when  he  himfelf  took  the  lead  in  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  flrengthened  with  the  fuperiority  and  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  wonderful  fuccefs  of  the  confederate 
arms,  and  the  defperate  flate  of  humbled  France,  af¬ 
forded  him ;  inflead  of  taking  care  to  improve  the  com¬ 
mercial  interefl  of  his  own  country,  or  even  to  put  it  on 
fo  good  a  foot  as  it  was  before  the  war;  fuch  w^as  his  ig- 
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norance  or  iniquity,  or  it  may  be  both,  that  by  the 

(  Parliament  approved  of  fome  of  the  articles 

wlndi  was  neceffiiry  before  it  could  take  place)  the  moft 
beneficial  branches  of  the  general  trade  of  this  nation  to 
moll  parts  of  Europe  mull  have  been  loll;  and  with 
regard  to  Spam  (although  Philip  was  fuffered,  purely, 
may  fay,  by  the  good  will  and  indulgence  of  a  Britilh 
queen,  to  remain  upon  that  throne)  the  antient  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  privileges  of  trade,  which  Great  Britain  had 
fo  long  enjoyed,  were  intirely,  by  the  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  with  that  crown,  explained  away  and  abolillied 
(as  (hall  be  fully  made  appear  hereafter) :  and  the  author 

himfelf  had  the  principal  diredion  and  condud  of  that 
work. 


The  point  remaining  to  be  coniidered,  is  the  efFecflual 
prevention  of  an  union  of  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain,  which  was  itfelf  by  the  grand  alliance  a  condition 
line  qua  non  for  making  peace,  though  every  other  con^ 
dition  had  been  fettled  in  the  offers  of  1706. 


The  author  does  not  lb  much  as  glance  at  any  over¬ 
ture  made  by  France  upon  this  head  ;  but  betakes  him^ 
felf  to  his  fpurious  objed  of  the  war,  which  he  will 

needs 
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needs  have  to  be  *  a  partition,  by  which  a  prince  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  (acknowledged  by  us  as  king  of 
Spain)  was  to  be  left  on  the  throne  of  that  difmem- 
bered  monarchy;”  taking  for  granted  withal,  that  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies  (although  it  is  plainly  otherwife 
meant  by  an  article  of  the  grand  alliance)  were  to  be 
left  in  the  pofteftion  of  Philip. 

Akd  to  the  fame  effedl  in  another  place,  -f  he  fpeaks 
of  a  “  groundlefs  notion  prevailing,  that  no  effedlual  mea- 
“  fure  could  be  taken,  altho’  the  grand  alliance  fupppfed 
“  that  there  might,  to  'prevent  the  future  union  of  the 
two  monarchies,  as  long  as  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  fat  upon  the  Spanifti  throne.”  Now  which 
way  is  it  neceftary  to  fuppofe;  that  by  the  grand  alliance 
a  prince  of  Bourbon  was  to  be  left  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  ?  And  how  is  it  concluded  from  that  alliance,  that 
an  effedlual  provifion  againft  the  union  of  the  two  mon¬ 
archies  might  be  made,  notwithftanding  his  being  left 
in  that  pofteffion  ?  What  was  exprefly  ftipulatcd  was  only 
to  procure  a  real  prevention  of  that  union  :  this  muft  be 
confidcred  as  the  great  intention  of  the  alliance,  and  was 
properly  the  objedt  of  the  war;  and  Philip’s  being  left 
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or  not  left  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  muft  naturally  de¬ 
pend  on  the  opinion  of  the  allies,  how  far  that  would  be 
confiftent  with  and  produdive  of  their  main  defign;  nor 
can  It  avail  any  thing,  what  he  would  flyly  infmuate  of 

Philip’s  having  been  acknowledged  by  us  as  king  of 
Spain. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  both  England  and  Holland 
(under  the  greateft  corifternation  when  the  French  had 
furprizcd  and  feized  the  Low  Countries,  and  got  polfef- 
fion  of  the  whole  Spanilh  monarchy)  acknowledged  him 
in  that  quality  before  the  making  of  that  treaty,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  war  was  engaged  in  :  yet,  as  Fiance  would  not 
give  the  leaft  attention  to  their  propofitions  for  preferv- 
ing  the  pea^e,  that  foiced  acknowledgment  became,  by 
that  treaty,  and  the  war  that  enfued,  abfolutely  null  and 
void,  and  could  in  no  degree  affedt  a  fubfequent  and 
more  extenfive  engagement ;  confequently  the  war  medi¬ 
tated  by  King  William,  and  waged  by  Queen  Anne, 
was  to  be  carried  on  againft  Philip  upon  the  throne, 
until  a  meafure  Ihould  be  previoufly  taken  to  prevent  for 
ever  the  union  of  the  two  crowns ;  and  no  fuch  meafure 
was  propofed  by  France  in  1706.  How  then  does  this 
author  dare  to  affirm,  that  the  allies  might  have  had  a 
peace  at  that  time  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  their 
grand  alliance  ? 


And 
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And  here  I  cannot  forbear  adding  (although  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  fully  on  this  fubjedt  here¬ 
after)  that  when  this  great  affair,  relating  to  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  came  to  be  canvaffed  in  1712  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  our  author,  in  his  letters 
to  the  French  fecretary  of  flate,  ^  declares,  That  the 
article  concerning  the  union  of  the  two  monarchies  is 
of  fo  great  confequence,  as  well  for  the  Qu^een,  as  for 
the  reft  of  Europe,  for  the  prefen t  age,  and  for  pofte- 
rity,  that  all  the  advantages  that  could  poflibly  be  fti- 
pulated,  would  be  paid  for  too  dearly,  in  accepting  an 
expedient  too  weak  to  obviate  fuch  a  real  danger.” 


(< 


C( 


Notwithstanding  the  ftrong  declarations  of  this 
nature,  frequently  repeated  by  the  author  himfelf,  he 
propofed  and  infifted  upon  a  renunciation,  as  a  fufficient 
expedient  to  prevent  the  greateft  mifchief  that  could 
poftibly  happen  to  all  Europe,  and  to  Great  Britain  in 
particular;  although  M.  Torcy,  the  French  fecretary 
of  ftate,  gave  him  early  notice,  'f  by  telling  him  fairly 
and  plainly,  that  fuch  an  expedient  was  infufficient,  and 
would  be  deemed,  by  the  fundamental  and  unalterable 
laws  of  France,  null  and  void. 


*  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  1715,  Appendix,  N°  16.  18. 
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And  yet  this  modeft  author  would  make  poflerity  be¬ 
lieve,  that  it  was  no  paradox  to  affirm,  that  the  ex- 
pedient  that  was  taken,  and  was  always  obvious  to  be 
“  taken  [meaning  a  renunciation]  was  in  its  nature  more 
‘‘  effedlual  than  any  that  could  have  been  taken;  and  that 
“  fome  of  them  who  oppofed  the  peace,  and  attempted 
‘‘  to  ridicule  it  then,  have  fince  that  time  had  occafion 
‘‘  to  fee,  though  the  cafe  has  not  happened,  how  effec- 
tual  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had ;  and  that  he  who 
‘‘  ffiould  go  about  to  ridicule  it,  after  our  experience, 
“  would  only  make  himfelf  ridiculous.’* 

Now  at  the  time  when  this  expedient  was  made  ufe 
of,  not  only  the  oppofers  of  the  peace  in  England,  but 
all  Europe,  except  the  author  and  his  Jacobite  friends, 
ridiculed  it;  and  even  France  itfelf,  with  whom  it  was 
fettled,  in  effedt  declared  it  to  be  ridiculous,  as  what 
could  never  take  effedl  without  fubverting  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  of  that  kingdom :  and  as  the  cafe  has  never  hap¬ 
pened,  how  does  it  appear,  that  it  would  have  been  ef? 
fedlual,  if  it  had,  when  there  has  been  no  trial  of  it  ? 
Or  what  is  that  experience  we  have  had,  fince  the  cafe 
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has  not  yet  happened,  that  it  would  be  effedtual,  fliould 
it  happen  in  any  future  time  ?  for  the  expedient  of  a  re¬ 
nunciation  would  then,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
France,  be  null  and  void  :  of  which  there  had  been 
ample  experience  made  before  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Philip  the 
Fourth,  invaded  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  devolved 
to  him  in  right  of  his  queen ;  notwithflanding  the  mofl: 
folemn  renunciations  of  that  right,  by  oath,  twice  re¬ 
peated  ;  firft  upon  the  conclufion,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  celebration  of  his  marriage  :  and  therefore  this  jin¬ 
gling  and  equivocating  trope  — That  the  expedient 
would  have  been  effedtual,  had  the  cafe  ever  hap¬ 
pened —  and  that  we  have  had  the  experience  of  what 
has  never  happened’' — is  not  only  a  paradox,  but  molt 
egregious  nonfenfe ;  and  the  ridicule  recoils  upon  the  au¬ 
thor  himfelf. 


(< 
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Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  expedient,  weak  and  in- 
fufficient  as  it  is,  was  ever  promifed  by  France  in  1706; 
or  what  thofe  effedual  bars  were,  which,  the  author 
fays,  would  have  been  oppofed  to  the  union  of  the 
two  monarchies  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1706,  if  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  of  France  had  remained  in 
poflefTion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies.” 

For 
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,  For  the  expedient  which  was  taken  in  1 7 1 2,  and  which 
the  author  *  fays,  “  was  always  obvious  to  be  taken  of 
“  excluding  Philip  and  his  race  from  the  fucceffion  of 
“  France,  by  creating  an  intereft  in  all  the  other  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  by  confequence  a  party  in  France  itfelf 
»  for  their  exclufion,”  would,  I  am  afraid,  be  by  no  means 
an  effedual  bar  for  that  purpofe,  as  it  is  notorious,  that 
if  the  prefent  French  king  had  died  without  iffue  male, 
during  the  life  of  the  late  king  of  Spain  (as  was  more 
than  once  apprehended)  Philip  was  ready  and  deter¬ 
mined,  notwithftanding  his  moft  folemn  renunciations 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  to  attempt  to  get  poffeffion  of 
the  crown  of  France ;  as  may  be  feen  by  the  -f-  inftruc- 
tions  drawn  and  ligned  by  himfelf,  which  he  gave  to  the 
Abbot  de  Montgon,  when  he  fent  him  to  Paris  to  ne- 
gociate  with  the  French  nobility,  for  their  fupport  of  his 
pretenfions  to  fucceed,  if  that  event  Ihould  happen  :  and 
as  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  j  the  next  two  branches  of 
that  royal  family,  that  of  Orleans,  and  that  of  Bourbon- 
Conde,  were  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  animofity  and  hatred  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  that  the  latter,  inhead  of  concurring 
with  his  party  and  influence,  as  a  common  intereft,  to 
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place  the  family  of  Orleans  upon  that  throne,  would 
have  affifted  Philip  in  his  attempt  to  get  pofleffion  of 
it  j  of  which  he  gave  the  flrongeft  affurances  to  the  faid 
Abbot,  when  he  founded  the  Duke  of  Bourbon’s  in¬ 
clinations,  and  *  communicated  to  him,  according  to  his 
inflirudlions,  in  confidence,  the  king  of  Spain’s  intentions: 
and  Philip  was  fo  fully  perfuaded,  that,  if  the  cafe  had 
exifled,  he  fhould  have  fucceeded,  that,  although  at  the 
time  when  the  French  king  was  taken  ill  of  the  fmall- 
pox  in  1728,  he  had  from  a  melancholy  diforder  kept 
his  bed  for  feveral  months,  upon  the  news  of  his  rnaje- 
fty’s  illnefs,  he  immediately  roufed  his  fpirits  from  the 
lit  of  lethargy,  and,  under  colour  of  going  to  church  to 
pray  for  the  recovery  of  his  royal  nephew,  he  made  pre¬ 
parations,  in  cafe  of  his  death,  to  gallop,  if  I  may  fo 
fay,  v/ith  five  hundred  horfe  only,  to  Paris  ;  prefuming, 
not  without  reafon  (as  the  author  of  the  fketch,  I  do  not 
doubt,  as  well  as  myfelf,  verily  believed  at  that  time)  that 
he  would  have  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  have 
been  acknowledged  king  of  France.  And  it  is  now  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  there,  that,  upon  a  vacancy  of  that  throne 
by  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  and  extinction  of 
his  race  without  iffue  male,  the  fundamental  laws  of  that 
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k^gdom  would  take  place,  and  the  prefent  Spanilh  branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  would  fucceed,  in  preference  to 
a  o  r  cans :  fo  that  this  expedient  of  excluding 
Hinp  and  his  race  from  the  fucceffion  of  France,  by 
creating  an  intereft  in  all  the  other  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  a  party  m  France  for  that  exclufion,  would  prove 
vam  and  imaginary :  and  this  expedient,  weak  as  it  is 
was  never  offered  by  France  in  1706. 


In  fliort,  by  all  that  is  any  where  extant,  the  fcheme 
for  this  plaufible  and  complete  pacification  feems  to  have 
been  no  other  than  that  contained  in  the  *  French  king’s 

letter  to  the  Pope  in  1707;  and  therefore  it  may  deferve 
fome  notice. 


We  are  intruded,”  fays  his  mofl  Chriftian  majefty, 
witn  powers  from  our  grandfbn  to  convey  to  the  arch¬ 
duke,  part  of  thofe  eftates  that  compofe  the  Spanifli 
monarchy.  The  Catholic  king  has  the  hearts  of  the  true 
Spaniards,  and  is  content  to  reign  over  them :  it  only 
depends  on  the  Emperor  to  explain  himfelf^  he  may 
have,  if  he  pleafes,  for  ever  re-united  to  his  family, 
the  IVIilanefe,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  with  the  other  illands 
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“  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  we  fhould  eafily  agree  about  a 
“  barrier  for  the  republic  of  Holland  :  and  the  two  pre- 
‘‘  tences  for  the  war  being  removed,  it  would  not  be 

difficult  to  put  an  end  to  thofe  misfortunes  Europe  has 
“  been  fo  long  oppreffed  with.’* 

These  very  loofe  and  fuperficial  offers  for  concluding 
fo  great  a  work  as  a  general  peace,  to  the  fatisfadlion  of 
all  the  allies,  from  a  prince  whofe  whole  reign  had  been 
one  continued  fcene  of  perfidy,  could  have  no  other  ten¬ 
dency  or  view,  but  to  amufe  and  divide  them  ^  for  your 
Lord*fhip  will  obferve,  how  little  notice  is  taken  of  the 
refpedlive  pretenfions  of  all  the  allies ;  the  Dutch  barrier 
is  mentioned  in  general  words  only ;  not  one  word  is 
faid  relating  to  the  fecurity  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
England  and  Holland ;  or  to  the  preventing  for  ever  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain ;  in  fhort, 
nothing  is  fpecifically  expreffed  in  this  conciliating  plan, 
but  what  relates  to  the  Emperor ;  who  might  very  pro¬ 
bably  like  what  was  yielded  to  him,  in  cafe  of  a  parti¬ 
tion  ;  but  confcious  that  his  acceptance  of  thefe  ceffions 
to  him  alone,  would  be  difhonourable  to  himfelf,  and 
ungrateful  to  his  allies;  that  it  might  diffolve  the  confe¬ 
deracy,  and  confequently  put  it  into  the  power  of  France 
to  obflru(5t  the  execution  of  them  ;  and  that  having  thus 

created 


t 

vvu.  ana  pjcalure  (as  by  a  feparate  and  treache¬ 
rous  proceeding,  managed  by  this  our  author,  did  feme 


years  after  come  to  pafs) :  his  Imperial  maje%,  I  fay, 
upon  thefe  confiderations,  honeftly  and  wifely  refufed  his 


attention  to  fuch  deceitful  infinuations  for  his  own  parti 
cular  advantage,  not  doubting  (though,  by  this  fame  au- 
thor  too,  he  was  afterwards  fadly  difappomted)  but  his 
faithful  allies  would  a<ft  the  fame  honourable  part  towards 
him,  fhould  any  feparate  temptation  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  any  of  them  to  his  prejudice,  contrary  to  treaty. 

But  to  return  to  our  author— We  have  feen  how  far 

fhort  he  falls  of  a  proof  of  his  main  propofition _ That 

the  offers  of  France  were  fair,  and  might  and  ought  to 
have  been  accepted,  upon  the  principles  of  the  grand  al¬ 
liance.— He  could  not  but  be  fenfible,  that  this  could  no 
otherwife  be  made  appear  to  any  impartial  judge,  than 
by  fhewing  plainly,  that  the  offers  made  were  anfwer- 
able  to  the  important  ends  propofed  in  that  treaty,  and 
lO  the  juft  demands  of  all  and  every  of  the  parties  to  it  * 
but  to  attempt  this  was  labour  of  the  worft  fort,  labour 
in  vain  ;  and  fo  not  caring  to  puzzle  about  it,  he  by  a 
ftroke  of  his  mafterly  pen  cuts  at  once  this  Gordian  knot 


of 
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of  an  intricate  and  troublefome  confederacy ;  in  his  nota¬ 
ble  manner  flights  all  apprehenflon  of  obftaclcs,  and  finds 
the  way  to  a  general  peace  as  fmooth  and  pia6ticable  as 
can  be  wiflied.  “  If  a  prince,  ^  he  fays,  “  of  the  houle 
“  of  Bourbon  had  remained  in  pofiTeffion  of  Spain  and 
the  Well  Indies,  no  advantage  would  have  thereby  ac- 
“  crued  to  France;  the  Italian  provinces  would  by  this 
“  partition  have  fallen  to  the  fhare  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
“  ftria ;  the  particular  demands  of  England  and  Holland 
‘‘  would  have  fuffered  no  difficulty ;  and  thofe  we  were 
“  obliged  by  treaty  to  make  for  others,  would  have  been 
“  eafy  to  adjufl:.’’ 

Upon  this  he  triumphs,  his  caufe  is  gained,  and  he 
defcants  upon  the  happy  confequences  attending  his  ima¬ 
ginary  fcheme  in  a  mofl:  elegant  and  florid  ffyle  : 

**  WouxD  not  this  have  been  enough  for  the  public 
fecurity,  for  the  common  interefl,  and  for  the  glory  of 
our  arms ;  to  have  humbled  and  reduced,  in  five  cam- 
“  paigns,  a  power  that  had  difturbed  and  infulted  Eu- 
“  rope  for  almofl;  forty  years ;  to  have  reflored,  in  fo 
**  Ihort  a  time,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  to  a  fiif- 
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ficient  point  of  equality,  after  it  had  been  more  than 
%  y^rs,  that  IS.  from  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  in 
a  gudual  devration  from  this  point,  in  fhort.  to  have 
letrieved  m  1706,  a  game  that  was  become  defperate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century?  To  have  done  all 
this,  before  the  war  had  exhaufted  our  llrength.  was 
the  utmoft,  fure,  that  any  man  could  defire,  who  in- 
tended  the  public  good  alone/' 


This  indeed  appears  to  be  a  glorious  fcene,  finely  illu¬ 
minated  with  a  blaze  of  dazling  words ,  but  it  is  no  more 
than  mere  fcenery  at  laft ,  for  no  plan  (as  has  been  fully 
made  appear)  that  might  have  produced  fuch  a  train  of 
happy  confequences,  ever  exifted  in  1706  ,  not  even  in  the 
authors  poetical  brain,  till  many  years  after,  when  it  was 
thought  necelTary,  in  order  to  juftify  the  fcahdalous  peace 
he  himfelf  had  negociated  privately  with  France.  “  The 
“  demands  of  England  and  Holland  fuffered  then  (as  he 
“  fays)  no  difficulty;  and  thofe  we  were  obliged  by  treaty 
“  to  make  for  the  reft  of  the  allies,  were  truly  very  eafily 
adjufted ;  for  this  plain  reafbn ;  becaufe  they  never 
came  under  any  foi  mal  deliberation  by  a  joint  concert, 
according  to  treaty :  the  States,  and  the  reft  of  our  allies, 
were  fliamcfully  abandoned  by  us,  without  the  leaft  pro¬ 
vocation;  and  their  interefts,  as  well  as  our  own,  .were 
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lAcriliccd  and  fabinittcd  to  the  mercy  of  our  reduced 
enemy,  and  to  Inch  terms  as  he  would  condefeend  to 
grant ;  terms,  than  which  more  ignominious  could  not 
have  been  impofed,  if  France,  inftead  of  having  been 
conhantly  beaten  in  all  parts,  had  been  victorious  both 
by  fea  and  land  for  ten  years  together. 

This  inuft  be  allowed  to  be  a  fliort  and  commodious 
way  of  removing  all  difficulties,  and  of  adjufting  every 
thing  with  cafe  5  and  perfectly  correfponds  with  the  of¬ 
fers  which  the  French  king  opened  to  the  Pope  in 
1706-7:  but  the  author,  however  fertile  in  fiction,  had 
no  other  contrivance  to  cover  or  colour  his  own  infa¬ 
mous  behaviour,  but  by  falfely  and  malicioufly  arraigning 
that  of  another  adminiftration,  above  forty  years  after, 
for  not  having  aCted  fuch  a  perfidious  part,  at  a  time 
when  he  and  his  friends  had  a  ffiare  in  the  management 
of  affairs,  and  then  mofi:  zealoufly  fupported  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  conduct  of  them. 


LETTER 
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letter  VI. 

E  will  now  fuppofe,  my  Lord,  that  a  plan  was 
V  Y  offered  by  France  in  1 706.  agreeable  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  grand  alliance  of  1701,  as  ftated  by  the  au¬ 
thor;  and  that  the  objedf  of  the  war  at  that  time  was 
a  partition,  by  which  Philip  was  to  be  left  upon  the 
throne  of  Spam  :  we  will  examine  whether,  confidering 
the  engagements  contrafted  by  fubfequent  treaties,  and 
and  the  courfe  and  events  of  the  war  in  confequence  of 
them,  it  would  have  been  honourable  or  juft,  or  confif. 
tent  with  the  general  intereft  of  Europe,  and  the  parti¬ 
cular  intereft  of  England,  to  have  entered  into  a  nego- 

ciation  for  concluding  a  peace,  upon  the  principles  of 
fuch  a  plan. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  Spa- 
nifti  monarchy:  an  overbearing  and  imperious  exertion 
of  his  extenfive  power,  and  his  haughtinefs  in  fcorn- 
fully  rejecting  all  reafonable  terms  of  accommodation, 

N  2  had 
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had  forced  the  Emperor  and  the  maritime  powers  into  a 
new  grand  alliance  and  a  war. 

Contrary  to  all  human  appearance,  the  military 
operations  foon  proved  to  the  advantage  of  the  allies ; 
which  encouraged  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  purfue  their  inclinations,  and  their  own  as 
well  as  the  common  intereft  of  Europe,  by  leaving  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  entering  into  offenlive  and  de- 
fenhve  alliances  with  the  Emperor  and  the  maritime 
powers. 

The  author  of  the  iketch  mentions  only  the  firfl  of 
thefe  treaties,  and  that  with  great  contempt ;  although, 
befjdes  the  particular  and  extenfive  ^  benefits  in  trade, 
which  England  then  obtained  from  the  crown  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  it  opened  an  entrance  to  the  confederates  into  the 


*  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Portugal,  concluded  Dec.  27,  1703. 

Art.  I.  The  king  of  Portugal  promifes  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of 
his  fucceflbrs,  to  admit  for  ever  hereafter  into  Portugal  the  woollen  cloths, 
and  the  reft  of  the  woollen  manufadfures  of  the  Britains,  on  condition  — 
That  at  no  time,  whether  in  peace,  or  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  any  duty  fhall  be  demanded  for  Portugal  wines  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  more  than  for  the  like  quantity  of  French  wine,  abating  one 
third  of  the  cuftom.  Art.  2. 

heart 
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heart  of  Spain  :  and  he  fays  not  one  word  of  that  with 
Savoy,  which  was  of  fo  fingular  an  advantage  to  the 
common  caufe  :  it  ftruck  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  with  the 
greated:  aftonifhment  and  concern,  forefeeing  the  fatal 
confequences  to  their  interefts  from  the  defection  of  that 
prince. 

The  acknowledging  the  Arch-duke  as  king  of  Spain, 
and  a  joint  exertion  of  the  utmoft  efforts  to  put  him  in 
polTeffion  of  that  monarchy,^  was  the  foundation  of  thefe 
treaties  ;  which  was  by  no  means  a  deviation  from  the 
grand  alliance,  but  intirely  confonant  thereto,  being  con- 
lidered  as  the  only  effedlual  way  to  prevent  for  ever  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  exprelly  di- 
pulated  in  the  articles  of  it.  It  would  have  been  vain, 
and  indeed  ridiculous,  to  think  of  engaging  thofe  two 
powers  in  fo  hazardous  an  undertaking,  without  flipu- 
lating  at  the  fame  time  fome  particular  advantages  in 
their  favour. 

It  was  therefore  agreed  by  the  treaty  with  Portugal, 
as  before  obferved — That  no  peace  or  truce  fhould  be 
made  with  the  enemy,  but  in  common  concert ;  nor  as 
long  as  any  of  the  family  of  Bourbon  fhould  continue  in 
Spain:  and  that  the  Arch- duke,  when  fettled  on  that 

throne. 
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throne,  fhould  yield  to  his  Portugnefe  majeily  fome  im¬ 
portant  places,  with  their  diftridls,  in  Spain  and  the 
Weft  Indies. 


A  CESSION  of  feveral  places  and  territories  in  Italy 
was  made  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  and  a  right  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of 
Philip  the  Fourth,  preferably  to  any  other  power  after 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  were  exprefly  referved  to  him. 

The  meafures  and  operations  purfued  in  confequence 
of  thefe  treaties,  were  attended  with  fuch  a  feries  of  fur- 
prizing  victories  and  conquefts  over  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  affairs  of  thofe 
two  crowns  were  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs  in  1706. 
**  I  need  not  (as  the  ^  author  fays)  recall  the  events  of 
‘‘  that  and  of  the  precedent  years  of  the  war  :  not  only 
“  the  arms  of  France  had  been  defeated,  on  every  fide, 
but  the  inward  ftate  of  that  kingdom  was  already  more 
exhaufted  than  it  had  ever  been  :  fhe  went  on  indeed, 
‘‘  but  fhe  ftaggered  and  reeled  under  the  burden  of  the 
‘‘  war. 


i>'^ 
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Now  at  this  fortunate  period  of  1706  (when  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  allies  were  in  fo  glorious,  and  thofe  of  the 
two  crowns  in  fo  defperate  a  fituation)  we  are  to  fuppofe 
that  France  fued  (as  the  author  expreffes  it)  for  a  peace 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war;  and  that 
a  partition,  by  which  Philip  was  to  be  left  in  the  pof- 

feflion  ,of  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies,  was  to  be  ^the 
foundation  of  it. 


If  fo,  we  muft  have  obliged  King  Charles  to  give 
up  fuch  a  hopeful  profped  of  fucceeding  to  that  crown, 
and  to  abandon  his  faithful  fubjeefts  to  be  treated,  fooner 
or  later  (as  the  poor  Catalans  afterwards  were)  as  rebels. 
By  this  we  fhould  have  violated  the  moft  folemn  engage- 
ments  contra<5ted  with  Portugal  and  Savoy  (whofe  accef- 
fion  to  the  grand  alliance  had  been  fo  ufeful  in  reducing 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  fo  low  a  condition) :  we  fhould 
have  broken  at  once  the  moft  eftential  articles  of  thofe 
treaties,  upon  which  the  motives  were  founded,  that  in¬ 
duced  thofe  powers  to  renounce  their  prior  engagements 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  to  co-operate  with  us  in 

fupport  of  the  common  caufe,  at  the  rilk  of  their  own 
intire  ruin. 


Would 
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Would  not  fiich  an  unnecelTary,  unprovoked,  and 
bafe  defertion  have  been  the  ^greated;  breach  of  public 
faith,  inconfident  with  the  rules  of  honour,  honedy, 
common  fenfc,  and  reafon,  and  even  with  our  own  in- 
tered ;  who  were  more  immediately  concerned  than  any 
other  nation,  that  Spain  and  the  Wed  Indies  diould  not 
be  podeded  by  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ?  Such 
a  proceeding  mud  have  didblved  the  grand  alliance,  and 
left  the  confederates  to  fhift  for  themfelves ;  a  general 
eonfudon  mud  have  enfued ;  and  all  Europe  have  been 
expofed  for  their  fecurity  to  the  arbitration  of  France. 
The  Britifh  nation  would  have  been  for  ever  digmatized 
with  an  indelible  blot  of  weaknefs  and  perddy  :  and  the 
author  himfelf  and  his  friends  (for  they  had  already  be¬ 
gun  their  fecret  machinations  at  court  againd  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin)  would,  I 
do  not  doubt,  have  been  the  drd  and  the  louded  to  ar¬ 
raign  their  conduct,  for  having  facrificed  to  fome  parti¬ 
cular  views  the  balance  of  Europe,  with  the  glory,  in- 
tered,  and  fafety  of  their  queen  and  country.  This 
would  have  been  a  mod  wonderful  catadrophe,  unknown 
to  former  ages,  and  which  lated  poderity  would  hardly 
have  believed  pofTible,  had  not  this  author  and  his  cabal, 
when  they  were  in  power,  executed  a  plan  of  iniquity 
of  as  black  and  detedable  a  nature. 

After 
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After  what  has  been  fairly  ftated,  lam  perfuaded 
that  your  Lordlhip  is  aftonifhed  at  the  author’s  prefumn’ 
tion,  in  *  afldny,  “  Whv  a  nmner  .,r  Pfeiump- 

“  f  r  C  ,  ^  was  not  made  of 

..  of  the  confederates  againft  France  and 

pain  and  why  a  peace  was  not  concluded  in  the  fifth 
“  year  of  the  war  ?” 


Now  as  long  as  France  did  not  propofe,  that  Philip 
ftould  give  up  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies,  the  ends  of 
the  war  were  not  obtained ;  for  after  the  conclufion  of^ 
the  treaties  with  Portugal  and .  Savoy,  that  point  was 
made  more  than  ever,  i^poffible,  the  objed  of  the  warj 
and  as  long  as  that  was  not  offered  as  a  foundation  for' 
peace,  the  continuance  of  it  with  our  utmoft  efforts,  in 
order  to  bring  the  two  crowns  to  confent  to  that  necef- 
fary  condition,  was  the  ufe  which  was  made  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  confederates  againft  France  and  Spain  j  and 
it  was  the  only  true  and  proper  ufe  that  could  be  made 
of  it ;  any  other  ufe  (I  mean  fuch  as  the  author  fuggefts) 
would  have  been  weak  and  treacherous.  And  here  I 
ftiould  be  glad  to  know,  if  any  of  the  author’s  friends 
can  Ihew,  from  any  of  his  pofthumous  works  that  have 


not  yet  appeared  (for  he  had  the  mddefly  not  to  fufFer 
his  fketch  to  be  publifhed  till  after  his  death,  although 
written  feveral  years  before ;  not  caring,  I  fuppofe,  to 
hand  the  f[:iame  of  his  abominable  fi(fl;ions) ;  whether,  I 
fay,  they  can  fliew,  that  he  or  his  friends  the  Tories  (for 
they  were  greatly  concerned  in  the  adminihration)  ap¬ 
peared  to  find  fault  with,  or  to  give  their  opinion  againh 
the  treaties  made  in  1703  with  Portugal  and  Savoy,  on 
account  of  its  being  therein  hipulated — That  no  branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  hiould  be  left  in  poffehion  of 
Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies ;  whether  the  Tories  thought 
the  plan  laid  down  in  thofe  t?eaties  was  fuch  a  one  as 
England  and  Holland  drould  never  have  entered  into  ; 
nay,  whether  they  did  not  ap^ud  the  plan,  for  being 
(as  it  certainly  was)  a  mafter-piece  of  political  wifdom 
at  that  great  jundlure. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  then 
fecretary  of  date,  w^as  not  willing  to  agree  to  the  article 
in  that  with  Portugal,  by  which  that  king  demanded  the 
honour  of  therflag,  and  other  marks  of  refpedl  to  be  paid 
by  our  admirals,  when  they  fhould  be  in  his  ports ;  but 
this  was  thought  an  objedlion  too  inconfiderable  to  be 
infilled  on.  all  the  affairs  of  Europe  (as  Burnet  ob- 
ferves)  feemed  to  turn  upon  this  treaty  ^  and  fuch  an  im¬ 
portant 
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portant  traafadtioa  ought  not  to  be  retarded  a  day  for 
fuch  a  punftiho  as  a  -falute  and  the  ftrikiug  of  a  flat. 
But  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
or  any  of  that  party,  made  the  leaft  objedion  to  the 
articles  which  ftipulated,  «  that  no  branch  of  the  houfe 
»  of  Bourbon  fliould  be  left  in  poffeffion  of  Spain  and 
«  the  Weft  Indies  :  ”  and  it  is  to  be  obfervL,  that 
when  that  Lord  refigned  the  feals,  Mr.  Harley  was 
*  made  fecretary  of  ftate  in  his  place,  the  next  year 
after  the  conclufion  of  thefe  treaties  with  Portugal  and 
Savoy ;  and  can  it  be  imagined,  that  he  would  have  been 
advanced  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs,  if  he  and 
his  friends  had  expreffed  their  diflike  to  the  terbs  of  the 
treaties  of  1703,  and  to  the  meafures  purfued  to  carry 
them  into  execution,  which  were  prelTed  and  fupported 
with  great  earneftnefs  and  zeal  by  Lord  Godolphin  ? 
nay,  unlefs  they  had  openly  Ihewn  their  approbation  of 
them  .  and  therefore  any  fubfequent  declaration  made  by 
thofe  gentlemen,  many  years  after  the  time  of  thefe  tranf- 
adlions,  of  their  having  wifhed  and  defired  in  1706  (that 
famous  period  of  victories  and  glory  on  the  fide  of  the 
allies)  a  peace  to  have  been  made ;  and  that  the  mofl 


*  N.  B.  Manfell,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Harley,  was  made  about 
the  fame  time  comptroller  of  the  houfehold. 
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effential 
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eflential  points  of  the  treaties  of  1703,  for  the  fake  of 
which  thofe  treaties  were  made,  fhould  have  been  given 
up ;  and  the  fruits  of  our  expenfive  and  fuccefsful  efforts 
intirely  loft ;  is  as  fubjedl  to  fufpicion  and  difbelief,  as 
the  making  of  fuch  a  peace  would  have  been  abfurd  and 
fhameful ;  and  confequently  fuch  a  declaration,  without 
any  fhadow  of  proof,  cannot  deferve  the  leaft  weight  or 
credit. 

But  the  ^  author  fays,  **  He  does  not  remember  any 
parliamentary  declaration  for  continuing  the  war,  till 
Philip  fhould  be  dethroned,  before  the  year  1706.” 


Either  he  muft  have  fallen  into  a  fad  ftate  of  le¬ 
thargy  and  forgetfulnefs,  or  he  muft  imagine  that  others, 
who  lived  at  that  time,  and  are  now  in  being,  muft  in- 
tireiy  have  loft  their  memories;  or  elfe  he  muft  have 
prefumed,  that  nobody  would  think  it  worth  their  while 
in  order  to  convidl  him  of  a  notorious  falftiood,  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  journals  of  Parliament. 

Now,  my  Lord,  if  you  will  caft  your  eye  upon  that 
obvious  and  infallible  evidence,  you  will  find,  that  — 


[  ro5  ] 

r  to  fupport  our  engagements 

with  Portugal  and  Savoy,  for  recovering  the  monarehv 

»  of  Spam  from  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  reftoring  k 
“  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  as  being  of  the  greateft  ad- 
»  vantage  and  importance  to  the  Queen’  and  her  allies 
»  as  aftording  the  fairell  profped  of  bringing  the  war  to’ 
“  a  glorious  conclufion ;  as  the  only  means  to  fix  the 
“  balance  of  power,  to  preferve  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
“  and  to  procure  a  fafe,  lafting,  and  honourable  peace  /’ 
are  earneftly  recommended  and  demanded  by  the  Qi^cen 
in  all  her  fpeeches  from  the  throne ;  and  cheerfully  con^ 
curred  in  and  agreed  to,  for  thefe  great  purpofes,  in  all 
the  addreffes  of  both  houfes,  by  exprefs  words,  or  words 
carrying  the  fame  fenfe,  from  the  year  1703  to  1706. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the 
redudlion  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
il^ria,  and  for  that  purpofe  the  making  good  our  treaties 
with  Portugal  and  Savoy,  continued  annually,  with  the 
fuccefs  of  our  military  operations,  to  be  the  language  and 
fpirit  of  the  Qupen's  fpeeches  and  the  addrehes  of  Par¬ 
liament,  from  1706  until  1.711,:  and  notwithftanding  the 
^  author’s  violent  exclamations  againft  this  objed,  as 


<< 
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unneceffary  and  chimerical ;  as  a  new  plan,  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance ;  as  a  plan  of 
paffion,  avarice,  and  ambition,  of  private  intereft,  the 
private  intereft  of  particular  perfons  and  particular 
{fates,  to  which  the  interefi;  of  Europe  was  facrificed 
he  might  have  recolledted,  if  his  memory  had  not  again 
failed  him,  that  after  the  alteration  in  the  miniftry  in 
1710,  and  the  choice  of  a  new  Parliament,  compofed  of 
a  majority  of  members  whofe  views  and  principles  were 
agreeable  to  his  own,  the  Q^en  recommended  from  the 
throne  ^ The  carrying  on  the  war  in  all  its  parts,  but 
particularly  in  Spain,  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  as  the 
likelieff  means  to  procure  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace 
for  us  and  all  our  allies ;  whofe  fupport  and  interefi, 
(her  majefly  added)  fhe  had  truly  at  heart.’* 


And  the  Commons  made  in  return  an  addrefs  to  the 
Q^en  as  zealous  and  hearty  to  the  fame  effed  ;  and 
not  long  after,  when  a  meffage  from  the  Q^en  was  de¬ 
livered  by  the  author  himfelf,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  to 
the  Commons,  to  acquaint  them,  that  there  had  been  an 
action  in  Spain,  very  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  King 
Charles’s  affairs,  they  even  then  affured  her  majefly. 


♦  Nov.  27,  1710. 


t  Jan.  2,  1710-11. 


that 
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that  this  difadvantage  fhould  not  dilcourage 
ufing  their  utinoft  endeavours  to  enable  her 
the  juft  and  neceffary  war  in  which  fire  was  e 


irage  them  from 


preferving  the  liberties  of  Europe;  - 


the  meafures  that  her  majefty  fliould  think  proper  for  re 


trieving  the  lofs  in  Spain. 

Now  IS  it  polTible  to  imagine,  that  by  thefe  ftrong  re- 
commendations  from  the  throne,  and  affurances  from 
Parliament  of  vigorous  meafures  to  carry  on  the  juft  and 
neceftary  war  for  preferving  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  Spain,  and  for  retrieving  the  lofs  King 
Charles  had  fuffered  there,  it  was  intended;  that  Phi¬ 
lip  ftiould  remain  in  poffeftion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft 
Indies  ?  and  nothing  more  was  to  be  procured  or  fecured, 
than  fome  of  the  outfkirts  of  the  Spanifti  monarchy  for 
the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  which,  the  ^  author  fays,  ‘‘  was 
our  engagement ;  and  was  not  in  the  fame  difpropor- 
tion  to  our  ftrength,  as  the  engagement  of  the  French 
**  to  maintain  the  Spanifti  monarchy  intire,  under  the  do- 
minion  of  Philip,  exceeded  their  ftrength/' 


*  Page  57. 
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This  jingling  and  jofliling  together  of  the  words 
'  engagement  and  ftrength,  and  ftrength  and  engage- 
“  ment,”  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  many  pretty  antithefes,  of 
diderent  turns,  which  are  fcattered  through  his  amufing 
and  incoherent  rhapfody,  to  entertain  the  reader,  and 
make  him  believe  by  fuch  witticifms  and  refined  reafon- 
ing,  for  want  of  argument  and  proofs,  that  our  engage¬ 
ments  by  the  grand  alliance  to  procure  the  Emperor  rea- 
fonable  fatisfadfion  for  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  meant  no  more  than  to  procure  only  fome  of  the 
outfkirts  of  that  monarchy  for  the  houfe  of  Audria. 


Upon  the  whole,  I  datter  myfelf  that  your  Lorddiip, 
having  ferioufly  confidered  the  various  engagements  which 
the  maritime  powers  contradled  with  other  potentates, 
relative  to  the  fuccedion  of  the  Spanidi  monarchy;  the 
feveral  circumdances  of  affairs,  and  the  events  of  war, 

from  1689  to  1706,  as  dated  in  the  aforefaid  dedudtions, 
will  be  of  opinion. 

First,  That  the  author  has  willingly  and  fhamefully 
endeavoured  to  pervert  the  terms,  fenfe,  and  views  of 
the  grand  alliance  of  1701,  in  order  to  ferve  his  own 
purpofes ;  and  to  frame  an  imaginary  plan  of  offers  for  a 
a  peace,  pretended  to  have  been  made  by  France  in  1706 

upon 
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upon  the  principles  of  that  alliance,  when  no  fuch  offers 
lad  been  made  by  that  crown  to  the  allies  at  that 


Secondl\  ,  That  if  a  plan  had  been  offered  for  a  par¬ 
tition,  by  whidt  any  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
was  to  be  left  m  poffeffion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
It  would  have  been  neither  fafe,  honourable,  or  juft  on 

the  part  of  England,  to  have  thereupon  concluded  a  peace 
in  1706. 


The  end  of  PART  I. 


P 
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letters 


TO  A 


NOBLE 


lord. 


letters 

TO  A 

NOBLE  LORD. 


LETTER  VII. 


My  Lord, 

I  Am  now  to  lay  before  your  Lordfhip  the  fubfequent 
events  of  the  war,  from  1706  to  1709  and  1710, 
and  the  negociations  relative  to  peace  during  thofe 
years,  particularly  the  two  laft. 

A  PRECISE  detail  of  the  military  operations  would  be 
tedious  and  unneceffary,  when  a  general  furvey  of  the 
mod  remarkable  tranfadtions,  and  the  confequences  of 

them,. 
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them,  may  be  fufficient  to  fliew,  that  Lewis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  was  reduced  to  fuch  freights,  as  made  it  reafon- 
able  to  expedl  he  would  at  lafl:  conclude  a  peace  upon 
fuch  terms  as  the  allies,  by  their  mutual  obligations  to 
each  other  ought,  and  by  the  wonderful  fuccefs  of  their 
arms  might  juftly  require  of  him. 

The  events  of  ^  this  campaign  were  various;  but 
chiefly  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  confederates. 

In  Italy  the  French  and  Spaniards  evacuated  Lom¬ 
bardy  by  capitulation,  in  concert  with  the  Imperial 
court. 

Naples,  and  that  whole  kingdom,  were  taken  by 
General  Thaun,  and  the  Spanifli  places  upon  the  coafl: 
of  Tufcany  reduced. 

'  In  Spain,  the  confederate  army  was  beaten  at  Al¬ 
manza;  and  the  enemy  retook,  in  confequence  of  that 
vidlory,  fo  many  places,  as  threw  the  affairs  of  King 
Charles  into  great  diforder. 


*  1707. 


The 
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The  fiege  of  Toulon,  an  enterprize  of  great  views 
and  expedations,  was  unaccountably  raifed  by  thofe  brave 
generals  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene: 
however  the  royal  navy  of  France  fuffered  greatly  from 
the  bombs  and  fire  of  the  Britilh  fleet,  and  the  French 
were  forced  to  fink  many  large  Ihips,  which  became  ir¬ 
recoverably  loft :  befides,  the  uneafinefs  and  apprehen- 
fions  the  French  court  was  under  for  that  important 
place,  had  obliged  them  to  make  fuch  detachments  for 
its  relief,  from  Germany  and  Italy,  as  checked  the  pro- 

grefs  of  their  arms  in  other  parts,  and  particularly  in 
Spain. 

I  CANNOT  forbear  obferving  by  the  by,  that  the  fatal 
difappointment  of  this  noble  and  promifing  defign  was 
attributed  to  feveral  different  caufes  :  it  was  imagined  by 
fome,  that  the  fending  twelve  thoufand  men  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Naples  made  the  confederate  army  too  weak 
to  carry  on  the  liege,  while  the  enemy’s  forces  daily  in- 
creafed  ;  by  others,  that  the  influence  of  the  Jefuits  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  bigotry  of  the  Imperial  court,  not  to 
fuffer  a  place  and  country  of  fuch  confequence  to  fall  into 
the  poffeffion  of  the  heretical  maritime  powers :  but  a 
remarkable  anecdote  came  out  afterwards,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  this  extraordinary  mifcarriage. 


The 


The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  before  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  this  year,  made  the  King  of  Sweden  a 
vifit  in  Saxony  j  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  by  his 
addrefs,  he  gained  fo  far  upon  the  enterprizing  genius  of 
that  prince,  or  rather  upon  his  chief  minifler,  as  to  di¬ 
vert  him  from  taking  any  part  with  France  againft  the 
grand  alliance  :  however,  it  feems,  when  the  defio-n 

O 

againft  Toulon  was  difeovered,  the  French  and  Bavarian 
minifters  who  attended  his  Swedifh  majefty,  prevailed 
upon  him,  by  the  influence  of  Count  Piter,  to  caufe 
infmuations  to  be  made  in  great  fecrecy  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  not  to  perfifl  in  the  liege  of  Toulon  ;  iiuimat- 
that  if  that  town  was  taken,  he,  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den,  fhould  be  obliged  to  enter  into  the  hereditary  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Emperor.  The  confideration  of  the  fatal 
oonfec^uences  to  the  common  caufe,  with  which  fuch  an 
attempt  might  be  attended,  made  his  Royal  Highnefs 
prefer  the  public  good  to  his  own  glory,  and  was  the  fe- 
cret  reafon  (Lam'berti  ^  fays)  for  raifing  the  fiege  of 
Toulon.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  public,  which 
lemained  in  ignorance  for  many  years,  may  imagine  that 
this  anecdote  is  pure  invention ;  but  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  himfelf  is  a  voucher  for  the  truth  of  it,  having 


*  Lamberti,  vol.  iv,  p.  569. 


been 
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been  pleafed  to  declare  it  to  feveral  perfons  of  charaaer 
and  credit.  But  to  return  from  this  digreffion. 

In  Germany,  Villars  attacked  and  forced  the  Im¬ 
perial  lines  at  Stolholt'en,  and  laid  Suabia  under  contri¬ 
bution  1  but  the  army  of  the  empire  being  put  under  the 
command  of  the  Eledor  of  Hanover,  he  gained  a  confi- 
derable  advantage  over  the  French,  and  obliged  Vilxars 
to  retire  to  Strafbursh. 

o 

In  Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  did  all  he 
could  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  a  battle;  but  Vendosme 
took  care  to  lodge  his  army  in  fuch  fafe  camps,  that  his 
Grace  could  not  venture  to  attack  him,  or  force  him  to 
an  adtion ;  fo  the  campaign  there  was  very  inoifenlive  on 
both  fides. 


The  French  were  fo  elated  with  their  apparent  advan¬ 
tages  during  the  operations  of  this  year,  that  they  talked 
very  big,  and  made  not  the  lead:  dep  towards  a  negocia- 
tion  for  peace.  *  A  French  commidary,  who  had  been 
at  the  confederate  army,  very  pertly  told  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  that  the  French  king,  notwithdand- 


*  Lamberti,  vol,  iv.  p.  501. 

cu 


o 


ing  his  progrefs  in  Spain  and  Germany,  was  difpofed  to 
hearken  to  propofitlons  for  reftoring  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  :  his  Grace  with  a  noble  fcorn  replied,  that  after 
matters  Ihould  be  puflied  to  a  certain  point,  the  allies 
might  liilen  to  propofitions,  which  France  might  be  re¬ 
duced  to  make  for  her  own  fafety. 

*  At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
joined  in  an  addrefs  for  reftoring  the  whole  Spanifh  mon¬ 
archy  to  the  hoLife  of  Auftria,  as  neceffary  to  eftablifli  a 
juft  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  and  what  was  remark¬ 
able  on  this  occafion,  it  took  its  rife  in  the  houfe  of 
Lords,  was  unanimous,  and  the  Lord  Rochester,  with 
the  Tory  party,  were  the  chief  promoters  of  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  ‘j-  this  year,  a  French  fleet,  with 
the  Pretender  and  a  confiderable  body  of  land  forces  on 
board,  failed  from  Dunkirk,  and  attempted  an  invafion 
in  Scotland,  but  was  difappointed  by  the  vigilance  of  Sir 
George  Bvng. 

In  Italy,  Villars  took  the  towns  of  Sezane :  but  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  made  liimfelf  mafter  of  Exilles,  Fenef- 


*  Dec,  22j  1707, 


t  1708. 


trelles. 
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trelles,  and  Percmfe  j  by  which  means  the  Alps  were 
cleared,  and  Dauphiny  was  open  to  him. 

The  Pope  having  threatened  the  Emperor  with  eccle- 
fiaftical  cenl'ures  for  polTeffing  himfelf  of  Commachio. 
and  taking  quarters  in  the  papal  territories,  began  to  levy 
troops  as  if  he  intended  to  make  war  in  earneft;  but  was 
at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  Imperial  majefty’s  terms, 

and  acknowledged  the  Arch-duke  Charles  in  quality 
of  king  of  Spain.  ^ 


In  Spain,  the  campaign  was  more  equally  balanced; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  took  Tortofa,  and  Denia  was 
obliged  to  capitulate;  but  Sardinia  and  Minorca  were  re¬ 
duced  by  the  allies :  the  firft  was  of  great  fervice  to  fup- 
ply  Catalonia  with  provifions,  and  Port  Mahon  afforded 
a  fafe  harbour  for  our  fleet  to  lay  in,  refit,  and  retire  into 
on  all  occafions  :  ’till  then  they  had  no  place  nearer  than 
Lilbon.  This  advantage  made  a  great  imprefiion  on  all 
the  princes  and  ftates  of  Italy. 


In  Flanders,  the  Court  of  France,  to  encourage  their 
frequently  beaten  and  dilheartened  troops,  put  the  princes 
of  the  blood  at  the  head  of  their  army. 


By- 
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By  intrigues  and  pradlices  with  the  inhabitants,  they 
got  poirefiion  of  Client  -and  Bruges,  and  had  formed 
a  dcfign  upon  Audenarde  ;  but  the  expeditious  and  fa- 
tio-uins:  march  of  the  confederate  forces  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
RouGti,  prevented  the  views  of  the  enemy,  and  gave 
occafion  to  the  bloody  engagement  near  that  place ; 
which  not  beginning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  night  coming  on  :  the  allies,  as  long 
as  the  battle  laflied,  were  vicdiorious,  with  a  very  inconfi- 
derable  lofs  on  their  fide  ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  great, 
and  their  whole  army  (it  is  thought)  would  have  been 
intirely  defliroyed,  had  not  the  want  of  day-light  put  an 
end  to  the  rout. 

The  allies,  after  this  vidory,  refolved  to  befiege  Lille, 
which,  confidering  the  ftrength  of  the  fortifications,  the 
number  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  bravery  of  Boufflers 
who  defended  it,  as  well  as  the  hazard  of  the  enemy’s 
being  able  to  intercept  the  neceffary  convoys  for  furnifli- 
ing  the  befiegers  with  ammunition  and  provilions,  was 
looked  upon  to  be  fo  bold  an  undertaking,  that  it  was 
fcarcely  to  be  juflificd,  though  attended  with  fuccefs.  But 
not  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  motions  and  re¬ 
markable  events  that  happened  during  this  fiege,  all  re¬ 
dounded 
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clounded  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  two  generals  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  Lifle,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  a 
place  of  the  higheft  importance  with  refpedf  to  the  fecu- 
rity  and  trade  of  the  maritime  powers,  was  with  its  cita¬ 
del  taken,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  French ;  but 
afterwards,  to  the  no  lefs  mortification  of  the  allies  and 
the  furprize  of  all  Europe,  was,  by  the  treacherous  ne- 
gociations  of  the  author  of,  the  ficetch,  unneceffarily  re- 
flored  to  France.  —  After  the  taking  of  that  fortrefs, 
Crhent,  Bruges,  Pleflendale,  and  Lefiinghen,  which  the 
French  had  made  themfelves  maffers  of,  were  foon  reco¬ 
vered. 

In  Germany,  the  Eledlors  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover, 
who  commanded  the  refpedlive  armies  there,  were  fo 
weak,  that  they  were  unable  to  undertake  any  thing  of 
confequence  on  that  fide ;  but  during  the  fiege  of  Lifle 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  on  account  of  his  having  a  great 
party  and  influence  in  BrufTels,  marched  with  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  troops  and  a  train  of  artillery,  to  attack 
that  city  :  after  feveral  aflaults  with  great  fury,  he  was 
repulfed,  and  obliged  to  give  up  that  enterprize. 

On  this  occafion  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
marched,  palled  the  Schelde,  and  broke  through  the 

French 
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French  lines,  which  were  feventy  miles  in  length,  and 
thought  impregnable  :  their  abandoning  without  any  op- 
pofition  thefe  extenfive  retrenchments,  on  which  they 
had  been  ’working  for  many  weeks,  was  a  furprize  to  all 
the  world ;  their  councils  (as  Burnet  obferves)  feemed 
to  be  weak,  and  the  execution  of  them  was  worfe ;  fo 
that  they  who  had  been  fo  long  the  terror,  v/ere  now 
become  the  fcorn  of  Europe.  The  mint  bills  in  France 
were  at  this  time  40  per  Cent,  difcount,  and  the  people 
in  great  diftrefs. 


The  French  court  made  this  year  new  attempts  to  de¬ 
tach  the  King  of  Portugal  from  the  grand  alliance;  but 
that  prince  continued  firm  to  his  engagements. 

France,  in  this  diflradled  condition  of  her  alFairs, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  appeafe  the  clamour  of  her 
miferable  fubjeds,  to  make  the  allies  more  flack  and 
remifs  in  their  warlike  preparations,  and  to  create  (if 
poflible)  jealoufies  and  divifions  among  them,  had  re- 
coLirfe  to  all  imaginable  arts  and  intrigues  to  make  the 
belief  of  an  approaching  peace  generally  prevail. 


Her  emiflary  Helvetius  had  been  fent  again  into 
Holland;  Chamillard,  the  prime  rninifler  of  France, 

came 
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came  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Low  Countries  durino-  the 
fiege^  of  Lille  :  ^  rumours  of  negociations  upon  fevera! 
fuimifed  projedls  of  a  partition,  were  fpread  in  various 
courts :  Petkum,  the  refident  of  Holftein  at  the  Hague, 
made  a  journey  to  Paris,  with  a  pals  from  M.  deTorcy, 
and  afterwards  held  a  correfpondence  with  that  French 
mmiller  of  date  :  the  Penfionary  of  Holland,  Prince 
Eugene,  and  Lord  Marlborough  were  privy  to  this 
commerce  of  letters  between  Petkum  and  Torcy,  and 
connived  at  it,  with  a  real  defign  to  forward  a  negocia- 
tion  for  an  honourable  peace,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the 
impreffion  which  the  French  endeavoured  to  make  to 
the  diladvantage  of  the  principal  allies,  as  if  they  were 
intirely  averfe  to  any  deps  tending  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war;  but  to  remove  at  the  fame  time  the  uneafmefs 
which  miniders  of  the  other  confederates  had  conceived 
from  the  difeovery  of  the  private  intercourle  with  a 
French  minider,  the  dronged  adurances  were  given,  that 
nothing  diould  be  finally  concluded,  unlefs  jointly  with 
their  participation  and  confent.  France  at  lad  caufed 
infmuations  to  be  made  by  Petkum,  of  her  difpofition 
to  enter  into  a  peace  upon  propofitions  that  diould  be 
agreeable  and  fatisfadory  to  all  the  allies.  As  thefe  infi- 
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niiations  were  conceived  in  vague  and  general  terms,  and. 
not  delivered  by  fufficient  authority,  die  vv^as  given  to 
underftand,  that  if  her  intentions  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  war  were  fincere,  die  ought  to  fend  a  perfon  of  cha¬ 
racter,  impowered  to  make  offers  that  were  neither  clan- 
deftine  nor  illufive. 

Upon  this  foundation  padports  were  demanded  and 
granted  for  the  Prefident  Rouille,  *  who  accordingly 
came  into  Holland,  and  had  conferences,  at  a  place  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  the  Penfionaries  of  Amflerdam  and  Tcrgaw. 
fent  to  meet  him  for  that  purpofe. 

The  refult  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  negociations 
that  followed,  for  fettling,  in  feveral  conferences  between- 
the  Miniders  of  the  principal  allies,  and  Med'.  Torcy^ 
and  Rouille  on  the  part  of  France,  the  famous  preli¬ 
minary  treaty  at  the  Hague,  will  be  the  contents  of  an¬ 
other  letter. 


*  March  1709. 


LETTER 


letter  VIII. 

My  Lord, 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  artful 
and  dexterous  management  of  the  French  miniders, 
and  of  the  prudent  and  fteady  conduct  of  thofe  of  the 
allies,  previous  to,  as  well  as  during  the  courfe  of  the  ne- 
gociation  for  fettling  preliminaries  of  peace  at  the  Hague, 
your  Lordlhip  will  excufe  my  giving  you  the  trouble  of 

one  obfervation  on  this  important  fubjedl;  which  is, _ 

That  a  foie,  abfolute  monarch,  poffelTed  of  contiguous  ex- 
tenlive  dominions,  has  great  advantages  over  a  confederacy 
of  many  enemies,  as  well  in  the  negociations  of  peace, 
as  the  operations  of  war  :  the  acceptance  or  refufal,  the 
advancing,  purfuing,  or  altering  of  propofals,  are  all  in 
one  bread: ;  the  refolves  and  execution  of  all  councils  and 
meafures  are  determined  by  the  will  of  a  fingle  perfon  : 
he  is  concerned  for  nobody’s  intered  but  his  own ;  is  foie 
mafter  of  all  his  views  and  adions,  to  be  managed  and 
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directed  without  controul,  as  circumftances  require ;  he 
has  opportunities  at  the  fame  time,  by  his  emifTaries  and 
brigues,  to  create  jealoufies  in  order  to  divide  the  allies. 


In  a  confederacy  of  feveral  parties  againfl  one  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  the  reflridtive  obligation  (v/hich  is  always  a 
condition  in  defenfive  and  offeniive  alliances)  of  doing 
nothing  relative  to  w^ar  or  peace  without  the  concert  or 
confent  of  all  the  contrad;ing  parties,  may,  for  want  of 
that  neceffary  concurrence,  check  and  even  difappoint 
the  execution  of  very  falutary  fchemcs ;  their  various  and 
jarring  interefls  may  make  fome  of  them  liable  to  temp¬ 
tation  and  defedlion ;  and  the  corruption  or  detachment 
of  one  confiderable  friend  may  caufe  the  diffolution  of  a 
whole  alliance. 


Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  all  the  advantages  attend¬ 


ing  a  foie  and  abfolute  power,  and  made  ufe  of  them 


with  great  fuccefs  in  all  his  wars  and  negociations,  from 
the  concluhon  of  the  Pyrenean  treaty  to  the  rupture  in 
1701-2. 


An  example  fo  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  diould 
be  a  warning  to  the  chief  leaders  of  a  confederacy ;  and 
make  them  attentive  to  employ  their  utmoft  care  in  the 

manage- 
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management  of  a  common  caufe,  to  preferve  a  perf.ft 
harmony  between  the  contrading  powers. 

The  fupenor  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
made  this  principle  a  fundamental  rule  in  all  his  condud, 
and  (what  was  never  known  before  in  any  age,  where  a 
confederacy  confided  of  fo  many  independent  powers  for 
fo  long  a  time)  it  conftantly  prevailed,  and  was  attended 
with  incredible  fuccefs,  as  long  as  he  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  lad  grand  alliance.  Some  of  the  allies  might 
perhaps,  now  and  then,  prove  felfilh,  timid,  or  back¬ 
ward  m  purfuing  meafures  that  required  vigour  and  ex¬ 
pedition  t  and  projeds  of  importance  and  of  hopeful  ex- 
pedation  may  thereby  have  been  retarded  or  laid  afide  ; 
but  that  great  and  wife  general  and  minider  took  care 
not  to  differ  France  to  make  an  advantage  of  a  diderence 
m  opinion  amongd  them ;  the  confequence  of  which 
might  have  been  much  more  pernicious  to  the  common 
intered,  than  the  profped  of  the  execution  of  thofe  pro¬ 
jeds  could  be  promifing.  The  intrigues  and  artifices  of 
France  had  no  more  influence  on  the  councils  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  than  her  arms  had  fuccefs  in  the  military  operations  : 
the  whole  body  deemed  to  be  aduated  by  one  foul,  to 
fuch  a  degree,  and  with  fo  good  an-effed,  that  a  general 
peace,  in  all  human  appearance,  as  honourable,  fade,  and 
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latisfadtory  to  all  the  allies,  would  have  been  concluded, 
as  the  war  had  been  conducted  with  unanimity  and 
glory  :  but  the  humourforne  and  ungrateful  carriage  of 
one  proud  woman  towards  her  friend,  her  miftrefs,  and 
her  fovereign,  gave  a  few  ambitious  and  unlkilful  perfons 
an  opportunity  of  getting,  in  the  midft  of  this  career  of 
glory  and  fuccefs  againfh  the  common  enemy,  the  reins 
of  government  into  their  hands. 

The  miniftry  and  meafures  were  changed ;  the  reverfe 
of  that  honed  and  ufeful  principle,  of  preferving  union 
and  harmony  among  the  confederates,  foon  took  place, 
and  was  productive  of  thofe  fatal  confequences  that  were 
obvious  and  natural.  A  diameful  and  unprovoked  fepa- 
ration  from  our  faithful  allies  put  it  into  the  power  of 
reduced  France  to  didate  the  terms  of  peace  to  her  vic¬ 
torious  enemies :  terms,  not  only  ignominious  and  unjud 
to  our  friends;  but  even  thofe  granted  to  ourfelves,  in¬ 
dead  of  fecuring  any  particular  advantages,  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  the  facrilice  we  made  of  our  allies  and  our  ho¬ 
nour  (if  any  thing  could  be  a  recompence  for  fo  bafe  a 
behaviour)  were  detrimental  to  the  intered,  trade,  and 
fafety  of  this  nation ;  as  will  be  made  appear  in  the  fe- 
quel  of  thefe  letters. 
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I  HOPE  your  LordAip  will  not  think  this  an  unnecef- 
fary  digreffion,  as  it  fcrves  to  point  out  the  true  and  ori¬ 
ginal  caufe  of  that  fcene  of  iniquity  and  treachery  which 
followed  the  alteration  of  the  miniftry  in  1710.— But  to 
return. 

Your  Lordfliip  will  have  obferved  in  one  of  my  for¬ 
mer,  that  befides  the  letters  which  the  Eledtor  of  Ba¬ 
varia  had  written  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
the  Dutch  Deputies,  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies  in  1706 
in  general  terms,  relating  to  peace ;  an  infmuation  had 
been  made  underhand  by  France  of  a  difpofition  to  yield 
Spam  and  the  eft  Indies,  and  to  grant  a  good  barrier 
to  the  States  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  the  tarif  of 
1664;  attention  was  given  to  it,  as  not  coming 

from  a  perfon  fufficiently  authorifed  :  and  it  feems  the 
French  were  fo  elated  with  their  vidlorv  at  Almanza, 
that  they  took  care,  immediately  after  that  fuccefs,  to 
difavow  publickly  their  having  ever  infinuated  any  fuch 
offers ;  and  therefore  the  Dutch  Deputies,  fent  to  confer 
with  the  Prefident  Rouille,  were  directed  not  to  hearken 
to  any  propofals  from  him,  lefs  than  thofe  which  had 
been  privately  thrown  out  in  1706 


*  Lamberti,  vol,  v.  p.  266, 
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The  overtures  for  peace  made  by  the  Prefident  were 
not  at  all  explicit,  but  conceived  in  captious  and  ambi¬ 
guous  terms  :  the  Dutch  Deputies  therefore  let  him 
know,  that  the  preliminaries  expedled  by  the  allies  were, 
the  reflitution  of  the  whole  Spanifli  monarchy  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  refolution  of  the  Britifli  Parliament)  a  barrier 
for  the  republic  of  Holland,  another  for  the  Emperor 
and  Empire,  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Qi^een  Anne  and  the  Proteftant  fucceffion 
in  England,  and  the  fending  the  Pretender  out  of  the 
dominions  of  France. 

The  report  the  Dutch  Deputies  made  to  the  States  of 
their  conferences  with  M.  Rouille,  and  the  return  of 
his  exprefs  from  Paris  with  an  anfwer  upon  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  plan,  gave  a  hopeful  profped  of  an  approaching 
peace  :  the  negociation  feemed  fo  far  advanced,  that  the 
Marquis  de  Xorcv,  prime  minifter  of  France,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  to  the  Hague,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 
good  and  final  conclufion  :  ^  he  arrived  there,  and  foon 
after  him  the  Prefident  Rouille",  in  the  abfence  of 
Piince  Eugene,  who,  upon  fonie  motions  of  the  French, 
was  gone  to  Brabant,  and  alfo  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
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BOROUGH,  who  had  taken  a  turn  into  England,  to  lay 
before  the  Queen  the  ftate  of  this  important  affair,  and 
receive  her  commands  upon  it. 

During  this  interval  of  the  abfence  of  thefe  great 
men,  the  French  minillers  were  very  bufy  in  Holland,  by 
themfelves  and  emilfaries,  among  the  Deputies  of  the 
States,  endeavouring,  with  the  fpecious  offer  of  an  ex- 
tenlive  barrier  and  an  advantageous  commerce,  to  detach 
them  from  their  allies ;  but  no  temptation  could  fliake 
their  fidelity. 

The  Prince  and  Duke  returned  to  the  Hague;  Torcy 
having  found  it  impofiible  to  feparate  the  States  from 
England,  affedled  to  own  naturally  and  frankly,  in  a 
conference  he  had  with  his  Grace,  that  the  fad  condition 
of  his  mafter’s  affairs  required  a  peace ;  that  he  was  fent 
to  afk  it ;  and  that  he  would  readily  give  fatisfadlion  t@ 
England  as  well  as  Holland,  as  to  their  particular  de¬ 
mands  :  the  Duke  declared  to  him  as  plainly,  that  his 
miftrefs  had  the  fame  pacific  difpofition,  but  could 
hearken  to  no  terms  without  a  reftitution  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy  to  King  Charles,  and  obtaining  a  good  bar¬ 
rier  not  only  for  the  States  General,  but  alfo  for  the  Em¬ 
peror,  the  Empire,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 


The 


jcparate  tranfadtions  and  intrigues,  which  began  to  raiib 

jealoufy  among  their  friends,  came  to  a  formal  refolu- 
tion  not  to  take  the  lead;  ftep  towards  a  peace,  but  in 
concert  with  all  their  allies,  and  unlefs  they  fhould,  as 

well  as  thcmfelves,  find  their  fatisfadlion  and  advantage 
in  it 

This  fieadinefs  of  England  and  Holland  obliged  the 
french  minifters,  Torcy  and  Rouille,  to  agree  to 
formal  meetings  and  conferences  with  the  minifters  of 
the  principal  allies  at  the  Penfionary’s  houfe.  Prince 
Eugene,  and  Count  Zinzendorf  after  his  arrival  'at 
the  Hague,  affifted  for  the  Emperor ;  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Lord  Townshend,  who  was 
come  over  as  fecond  plenipotentiary,  on  the  part  of 
England  ;  and  the  Penfionary  of  Holland,  with  thofe 
of  Amfierdam  and  Tergaw,  for  the  States, 

I  MUST  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Lordfhip  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  detail  of  what  .pafied  at  the  various  conferences 
which  were  held  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  May,  to  the  writers  of  that  time,  particularly 


^  Lambcrti,  vol.  v.  p,  275. 
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to  Dr.  Mare,  late  biftop  of  Chichefler,  who  has  en¬ 
tered  into  a  full  difcuffion  of  this  memorable  tranfadion  •  ' 
confining  myfelf  to  fiach  fads,  obfervations,  and  reafon- 
ings,  as  feem  neceflary  for  fetting  in  a  true  light  what 
relates  to  that  fundamental  point,  the  reflitution  of  Spain 
and  the  Weft  Indies  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  j  which  was 

made  the  fine  qua  non  for  fetting  on  foot  that  negocia- 
tion. 


In  the  firft  conference,  the  French  minifters  readily 
agreed  to  all  that  was  demanded  on  the  part  of  England 
and  Holland;  they  propofed  indeed  to  let  King  Philip 
have  Naples  and  Sicily;  but  the  minifters  of  the  allies 
having  infifted  upon  the  reftitution  of  the  whole  Spanilh 
monarchy,  they  foon  receded  from  that  propofal,  and 
made  no  difficulty  in  giving  that  fatisfaftion  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  Accoidingly  ^  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  moft 
explicit  terms,  that  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  would 
take  effedlual  care  [fera  en  forte]  that  the  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou  fhould,  with  his  family,  evacuate  and  give  up  all  the 
dominions  of  Spain  to  King  Charles,  in  the  fpace  of 
two  months  from  the  firft  of  June. 


[  ^34  ] 

But  in  the  fecond  conference  Torcy  oppofed  with 
great  earneftnefs  what  was  afked  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empire,  and  carried  his  warmth  fo  far, 
that  he  threatened  to  return  immediately  to  Paris,  taking 
his  leave  of  feveral  perfons  of  confideration. 


This  diflimiilation  having  had  no  effeeft,  the  confer¬ 
ences  were  renewed,  and  often  carried  into  a  great 
length  ;  the  barriers  for  the  Emperor  and  Empire,  and 
alfo  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  were  debated  with  much 
heat ;  and  the  French  feemed  extremely  averfe  to  come 
into  what  was  demanded  for  his  Roval  Hio:hnefs,  while 
the  allies  had  intelligence,  that  the  French  court  was  pri¬ 
vately  making,  at  the  fame  time,  great  offers  to  that  prince. 

In  fhort,  the  French  minifters  for  a  long  while  pre¬ 
tended,  they  had  no  inffructions  to  agree  to  any  prelimi¬ 
naries  on  thofe  heads ;  and  therefore  they  muft  fufpend 
their  affent  until  the  further  pleafure  of  the  king  their 
mafter  fhould  be  known. 

This  management  in  difputing  fo  obflinately  the 
pretenfions  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 


♦  Bifliop  of  Chicheftcr,  vol.  iii.  p.  95,  &c. 
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after  they  had  agreed  fo  readily  to  the  reftitution  of  the 
whole  Spantfh  monarchy,  could  have  no  other  meanin<. 
than  to  enlnare  the  maritime  powers,  and  to  draw  them 
into  a  bafe  defign  to  facrifice  the  intereft  of  their  allies, 
ana  to  create  divifions  among  them. 

The  fcheme  failing  by  the  firm  adherence  of  England 
and  Holland  to  the  reft  of  their  friends,  there  was  one 
point  ftill  to  be  adjufted,  which,  in  eftea,  included  all 
the  reft;  and  that  was,  to  fettle  terms,  on  which  an 
abfolute  fufpenfion  of  arms  fhould  be  agreed  to  *.  No¬ 
body  ever  doubted,  that  there  was  fuch  an  underftand- 
ing  between  the  French  king  and  his  grandfon,  that  the 
former  could  oblige  the  latter  to  refign  the  Spanifti  mon¬ 
archy  whenever  he  pleafed ;  fince  he  had  not  only  given 
it  King  Philip  at  firft,  but  had  hitherto  fupported  him 
in  it.  Every  thing  about  him  was  intirely  French  :  the 
feizing  of  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies  was  the  point  that 
occafioned  the  war;  the  reftitution  of  them,  when  the 
negociation  was  fet  on  foot,  was  always  fuppofed ;  and 
the  firft  thing  fettled  in  the  preliminaries  was,  a  perfedt 
and  intire  ceflion  of  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy  to  King 
Charles  the  Third,  to  be  made  within  two  months 
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trom  the  firfl;  of  June  following :  and  in  cafe  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  fliould  not  confent  to  the  prefent  convention, 
it  is  exprefly  covenanted  by  the  fourth  article,  that  his 
mofl;  Chrifiian  Alajeffy,  and  the  refl:  of  the  contradling  par¬ 
ties,  fhould  concert  the  proper  meafures  for  procuring  the 
intire  elFed;  of  it.  What  was  to  be  underflood  by  proper 
meafures,  both  fides  were  content  fhould  not,  then,  be 
explained.  All  this  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  one  would 
have  thought,  that  the  French  meant  in  earned:,  ^  that 
Philip  fhould  immediately  reiign  Spain  to  his  compe¬ 
titor  j  but  the  means  to  fecure,  befldes  verbal  engage¬ 
ments,  the  execution  of  this  effential  point,  ftill  remained 
iinfettled  there  teemed  but  one  way  to  provide  for  it  ef- 
fedually,  which  was,  to  make  this  ceflion  one  of  the 
conditions  for  continuing  the  fufpenfion  of  arms,  agreed 
.to  in  the  thirty-fourth  article,  to  the  conclufion  of  a  ge- 
•neral  peace.  This  was  done  by  the  thirty-feventh  article, 
which  declares,  that  this  fufpenfion  fliall  continue  till  a 
'general  peace  is  made,  provided  the  French  king  exe¬ 
cutes,  on  his  part,  all  that  is  promifed  in  the  foregoing 
articles,  and  the  whole  Spanifli  monarchy  be  reflored  ^ 
[rendue  ct  cedee]  to  King  Charles,  as  is  agreed  by 
^thofe  articles.  This  was  the  touchflone  of  his  fincerity 
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to  perform  what  had  readily  been  confented  to  by  his 
plenipotentiaries,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  point,  the  reflitution  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy. 
Here  they  began  to  hefitate  :  they  made  great  profeffions 
of  the  fincenty  of  their  king’s  intentions; — that  he  would 
pundually  execute  all  that  depended  upon  him ;  and  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  perfuade  his  grandfon  to  a  com¬ 
pliance  j  but  that  to  force  him  to  it,  and  that  in  fo  fliort 
a  time,  would  be  out  of  his  power ;  and  therefore  it  was 
impoffible  for  the  king  to  confent  to  this  article  :  and  to 
confent  to  the  refl  of  the  preliminaries,  unlefs  an  abfo- 
lute  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  to,  would  be  to  leave 
himfelf  at  the  mercy  of  the  allies.  But  to  this  it  was 
eafy  to  anfwer,  that  if  the  French  king  was  in  earned;  in 
this  matter,  he  might  certainly  recall  his  grandfon  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  ;  and  provided  he  aded  the  fair  part, 
and  did  all  he  could  towards  it  (according  to  the  fourth 
article)  he  might  depend  upon  it  the  allies  neither  would, 
nor  (conhdering  the  flate  of  their  alliances  and  the  nature 
of  fome  of  their  governments)  could  they,  take  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  words  in  the  thirty-feventh  article,  to 
begin  the  Vv^ar  again  upon  him,  when  he  had  faithfully 
performed  the  other  parts  of  it,  and  furrendered  the 
places  agreed  to  be  delivered  to  them  in  the  thirty-fifth 
article  ;  that  fuppofing  what  they  objected  to  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle 
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tide  were  not  a  pretended,  but  a  real  difficulty,  the  con- 
fequence  then  would  be,  that  the  allies  mufl  either  trull 
to  the  lincerity  of  France,  or  France  to  that  of  the  al¬ 
lies  :  as  the  French  king,  fuppofing  it  not  in  his  power 
(which  nobody  could  believe)  to  oblige  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  to  refign,  would,  by  executing  the  reft  of  the 
treaty,  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  allies ;  fo  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  allies  made  a  peace  with  him  without  this 
article,  they  would  be  at  his  mercy  for  the  recovery  of 
the  SpaniOi  monarchy,  which  was  the  grand  object  for 
which  they  entered  into  the  war. 

This  hidden  tergiverfation  of  the  French,  after  all 
that  had  pafted  on  that  efiential  point  of  Spain,  which 
had  been  the  foundation  of  all  the  fteps  and  conferences 
relative  to  peace,  was  very  furprizing  :  for  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  are  of  no  confequence  without  afcertaining  the 
means  for  a  real  execution  of  them  :  and  the  notorious 
breach  of  public  faith  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  on 
many  occafions,  made  it  not  only  prudent,  but  neceftary, 
that  the  allies  ftiould  take  their  precautions  for  the  fure 
performance  of  what  had  been  promifed  in  an  affair  of 
fo  much  confequence.  The  fcandalous  violation  of  the 
paitition  treaty  almoft  as  foon  as  made,  and  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  the  Spanifii  monarchy,  notwnthftanding  the  moft 
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iblemn  and  repeated  renunciations  of  it,  were  too  frefli 
in  their  memory  to  trufl  to  the  verbal  affurances  of  tliofe 
by  whom  they  had  been  fo  often  deceived  :  but  what 
gave  a  more  than  ordinary  reafon  for  jealoufy  and  fufpi- 
cion  at  this  jundure,  w^as,  the  caufing  the  Prince  of 
Afturias  to  be  acknowledged  prefumptive  heir  of  Spain 
by  all  ftates  of  the  kingdom ;  which  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  with  great  folemnity  on  the  feventh  of  April,  about 
a  month  after  M.  Rouille  had  been  in  Holland,  who 
was  fuffered  to  come  thither  and  confer  with  the  Dutch 
Deputies ;  it  being  underfliood  to  be  on  this  exprefs  con¬ 
dition,  that  Spain  and  the  W^efl:  Indies  fhould  be  reflored 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  French  could  make  no 
reply  to  the  jufl  alarm  that  this  proceeding  in  Spain  had 
given  the  allies,  but  that  their  mafler  was  not  anfwerable 
for  what  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  done;  for  his  own 
part  he  was  lincere,  and  would  do  what  depended  upon 

him ;  and  therefore  if  a  peace  was  not  concluded,  it 
would  not  lay  at  his  door 

The  allies,  although  they  did  not  think  what  was 
urged  had  any  truth  in  it  (as  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  faid  before)  yet,  to  fhew  how  far  they  were  from 
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derignlng  to  impofe  on  the  French  king  impoffible  con¬ 
ditions,  thought  of  an  expedient,  which  could  not  be 
refuted  witliout  difcovering  that  France  meant  nothing 
by  this  treaty,  but  to  make  peace  for  itfelf,  and  leave 
the  allies  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  for 
the  recovery  of  Spain.  They  declared,  that  if  it  was 
not  in  the  French  king’s  power  to  oblige  his  grandfon  to 
retire  out  of  Spain,  they  would  be  content  with  his  doing 
what  was  evidently  in  his  power,  which  was,  to  deliver 
up  to  them  fuch  places  in  the  Spanida  dominions,  as 
were  garrifoned  by  his  own  troops ;  but  the  Marquis  de 
Torcy,  rather  than  accept  of  this  expedient,  agreed  at 
lad  to  let  the  thirty-feventh  article  dand  as  it  is  worded, 
and  that  the  abfolute  fufpenfion  of  arms  diould  depend 
upon  the  reditution  of  the  Spanidi  monarchy,  with  a  re- 
ferve  to  know  the  French  king’s  pleafure. 


The  conferences  at  lad  ended  :  the  preliminary  arti¬ 
cles  were  fettled,  reduced  into  a  formal  treaty,  and  col¬ 
lated  in  the  prefence  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries, 
with  their  verbal  approbation  of  them  ;  and  they  were 
immediately  figned  by  thofe  of  the  Emperor,  England, 
and  Holland,  Torcy  alledging  as  an  excufe  for  his  not 
dgning  them,  that  he  had  not  precife  orders  relating  to 
fome  of  the  articles.  He  left  the  Hague  on  the  twenty- 
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eighth  of  May,  promifing  to  fend  the  French  king’s  an- 
fwer  by  the  fourth  of  June  3  which,  from  the  neceffity  of 
that  king  s  affairs,  the  point  the  treaty  was  carried  to, 
the  Marquis  s  rank,  charad:er,  and  perfonal  merit,  and 
the  proteflations  he  made  of  his  maker’s  fincerity,  was 
hoped  would  be  favourable,  but  moft  of  all  from  his  de¬ 
firing  the  allies  at  parting,  to  hafien  the  ratification  of 
the  articles;  and  he  particularly  prefied  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  difpatch  an  exprefs  without  lofs  of 
time  to  England  for  that  purpofe,  that  the  ratifications 
from  thence  might  be  foon  at  the  Hague,  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  with  thofe  from  France ;  and  even  publicly  faid 
(notwithfhanding  what  is  boldly  advanced  to  the  contrarv 
by  the  author  of  the  fketch)  that  he  did  not  know  but 
King  Philip  might  be  at  Paris  before  him.  This  I  can, 
my  Lord,  pofitively  affirm  to  be  true,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  the  Hague  fecretary  to  the  Britifli  embafiy  for 
negociating  the  peace  :  and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  when 
I  carried  over  the  preliminaries,  and  waited  upon  Lord 
"Godolphin  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  dif- 
patches  to  him ;  his  Lordfhip,  who  was  a  minifler  of 
great  prudence,  referve,  and  caution,  appeared,  upon  the 
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perufal  of  them,  extremely  pleafed,  and  fully  perfuaded, 
that  the  preliminaries  would  be  ratified  by  France  j  and 
all  pofiible  expedition  was  ufed  in  fending  me  back  with 
the  Qj^en’s  ratification  of  them. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  as  a  circum- 
flance  that  feemed  to  corroborate  the  expecflations  of  a 
peace,  and  the  difpofition  of  France  to  it,  that,  during 
the  courfe  of  this  negociation,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy 
himfelf  was  the  perfon  who  infifted,  that  no  other  title 
than  that  of  Duke  of  Anjou  fliould  be  given  to  Philip, 
in  the  article  where  it  was  necefiary  to  name  him,  faying,. 
There  ought  to  be  but  one  king  in  France 

The  hopes  which  M.  de  Torcy  had  left  with  the 
allies  of  the  near  conclufion  of  a  good  peace,  had  filled 
the  world  with  a  joy  not  to  be  exprelTed ;  they  waited 
with  great  impatience  for  the  fourth  of  June.  The 
much-expedled  courier  arrived  the  day  after  from  Paris ; 
M.  Rouille,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  difpatches,  ac¬ 
quainted  the  allies,  that  the  French  king  would  not  agree 

to  the  preliminaries,  and  looked  upon  them  as  null  and 
void. 
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The  articles,  to  which  exception  w^as  taken,  were  the 
fame  that  had  been  difputed  in  the  conferences,  *  thofc 
relating  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
the  thirty-feventh  article.  The  allies  were  not  a’little 
furprized  at  this  anfwer,  and  more  at  the  haughty  air 
with  which  M.  Rouille,  in  a  long  conference,  prelTed 
his  objedlions.  After  having  infilled  upon  them  with 
much  ftiffnefs,  he  fixed  a  day  for  his  departure  j  which 
had  no  other  eftha,  than  to  difpofe  the  States  General  to 
take  immediately  a  refolution,  declaring,  -j-  that,  fince 
the  French  had  receded  from  the  great  advances  they 
had  made  towards  a  general  pacification,  and  that  the 
departure  of  their  minifler  could  leave  no  room  to  come 
to  a  firm  and  lalling  one,  no  time  was  to  be  loft  to 

open  the  campaign,  and  pufh  the  war  with  all  poffible 
vigour. 

This  refolution  difpofed  Rouille,  before  he  left  the 
Hague,  to  fee  the  Penfionary  again  j  and,  as  an  inftance 
of  great  fincerity  and  concern,  that  the  treaty  might  not 
be  broken  off,  he  receded  from  all  the  other  points  he 
had  before  infifted  upon,  excepting  that  of  the  thirty- 
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feventh  article,  making  a  great  merit  of  his  mailer’s  con- 
defcenfion  in  going  fo  far,  and  fo  near  towards  a  peace ; 
flattering  himfelf,  as  it  was  imagined,  that  the  refnfal  of 
fo  fpecious  an  offer  might  incenfe  the  populace  in  the 
Dutch  provinces,  grown  uneafy  under  their  heavy  taxes, 
againff  their  minifters,  for  prolonging  the  war  for  the 
fake  of  one  article  only.  He  was  difappointed  in  his 
expedlations ;  the  people  underflood  perfedtly  well  the 
artifice  of  France  ;  the  objedtions  to  the  preliminaries 
were  in  appearance  reduced  to  one  article ;  but  the  fub- 
ffance  of  them  all  was,  in  effedl,  comprehended  in  it,  as 
the  execution  of  thofe  of  the  greateff  importance,  and 
particularly  that  relating  to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  de¬ 
pended  upon  that  one  article. 


The  reflitution  of  that  monarchy  was  the  objedl  of 
the  war  j  was  the  cement  of  the  treaties  made  for  car¬ 
rying  it  on ;  was  the  motive  that  induced  the  allies  to 
agree  to  a  negociation  for  peace ;  was  the  condition  ac¬ 
cepted  by  France  for  the  miffion  and  admiffion  of  her 
miniflers  to  negociate  was  the  firfl  fpecific  article  de¬ 
manded  by  the  allies,  and  agreed  to  by  the  French  with¬ 
out  hefitation,  and  at  the  firfl  conference  with  them  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  mofl  explicit  terms  by  fcveral  articles  j  and 
therefore  the  affedation  of  agreeing  to  all  the  other  ar¬ 
ticles. 
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tichs,  and  objeding  at  the  fame  time  againft  the  thirty- 
feyenth,  which  contained  the  only  poffible  means  for  car¬ 
rying  into  execution  the  mod  effential  points  of  the  other 
articles  (and  particularly  that  fundamental  one  of  yield¬ 
ing  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies)  was  the  fame  thing  as  if 
they  had  rejeded  the  whole  treaty  :  for  a  verbal  agree¬ 
ment,  without  fecuring  a  real  execution  of  it,  is  no 
agreement  at  all,  there  being  no  difference  between  not 
promifing  a  thing,  and  the  evading,  after  having  pro- 
mifed,  the  performance  of  it,  befides  the  fcandalous  im¬ 
putation  of  breach  of  faith  j,  and  confequently  this  feem- 
ing  complaifance  of  the  French  king,  in  agreeing  to  all 
but  one  article,  made  no  other  impreftion  upon  peoples 
minds,  than  to  raife  the  greateft  indignation  in  Holland, 
and  indeed  univerfally,  at  fuch  an  illulive  and  perfidious 
behaviour,  fb  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  prince. 

But,  to  ftate  this  negociation  in  one  fhort  and  clear 
view : 

Preliminaries,  after  various  conferences  between 
the  minifters  of  the  allies  and  the  prime  minifter  of 
France,  had  been  reduced,  as  it  were,  by  common  con- 
fent,  into  a  treaty;  the  French  minifter  indeed  did  not 
lign  them,  but  he  fo  far  encouraged  the  allies  to  do  it. 
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?ts  to  dciire  at  parting,  that  all  poflible  diligence  might 
be  ufed  in  getting  their  ratifications  difpatched,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  from  England;  promifing  that  the  approba¬ 
tion,  and  confequently  the  ratification  of  his  mailer, 
diould  be  fent  in  a  few  days.  Inflead  of  that  approbation 
a  haughty  meffage  comes,  to  declare  this  great  work,  of 
fo  much  importance  and  expedation,  for  putting  an  end 
to  a  ruinous  and  expenfive  war,  null ;  or,  which  is  all 
one,  that  the  French  king  v/ould  not  agree  to  the  only 
effedlual  means,  contained  in  the  thirty-fevcnth  article, 
for  carrying  what  had  been  flipulated  in  fo  folemn  a 
manner  into  execution,  by  making  the  reflitution  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  in  two  months,  the  condition  of  an 
abfolute  peace  with  France.  Nor  did  his  miniflers  pro- 
pofe,  in  rejedting  this,  any  other  expedient  or  equivalent 
to  anfwei  the  fame  end.  France  had  placed  Philip 
upon  the  Spanifli  throne,  and  maintained  him  there;  flie 
was  reduced  to  the  necefhty,  for  her  own  prefervation, 
to  negociate  the  terms  of  a  general  pacification,  by  mak¬ 
ing  Philip’s  refignation  of  that  crown  to  King  Charles 
the  bafis  of  the  treaty  :  it  was  incumbent  then  upon  her 
to  fecure  the  execution  of  that  condition.  The  allies, 
feeing  no  other  efledtual  way  for  that  purpofe,  propofe, 
that  the  abfolute  peace  with  France  fliould  depend  upon 
the  refignation  being  made  in  two  months ;  not  with  an 
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an-  of  or  With  a  view  of  laying  a  cruel  hardfnip 

upon  t  e  French  king,  by  linaiting  the  performance  of 
fo  great  a  pomt  as  that  of  dethroning  his  grandfon  (as 
was  odtot^y  g.ven  out)  to  fo  fhort  a  time ,  but  becaufe 
It  was  underflood  by  the  nature  of  this  whole  tranfadion 
that  rt  could  be  no  difficult  matter;  and  that  he  mull’ 
have  been  able  and  prepared,  if  he  was  fmcere,  to  <.et 
immediately  done,  what  he  had  fo  readily  and  formahv 
granted  for  the  fake  of  peace;  in  which  cafe  two  months 
won  d  have  been  fufficient,  and  was  as  much  time  as 
could  be  reafonably  allowed,  confidering  how  far  the 
feafon  was  advanced,  and  how  long  the  negociation  had 
a  leady  put  off  the  opening  of  the  campaign  :  had  a 
longer  time  been  granted,  and  the  evacuation  of  Spain 
under  forne  pretence  or  other,  been  eluded  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  It,  the  allies  might  have  loft  the  opportunity  of 
purfuing  the  conquefts,  which  the  fuperiority  of  their 
arms  and  their  former  fucceffes  gave  them  good  reafon 
to  exped;  and  which  they  did  indeed  do,  in  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year,  as  will  be  Ihewn  hereafter,  even  beyond 
what  they  hoped,  or  the  French  apprehended. 


Now  if  a  feparate  peace  had  been  made  with  France 
upon  the  foot  of  the  preliminaries,  without  the  thirty- 
fcventh  article ;  while  the  allies  muft  have  continued  in 
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war  with  Philip  for  the  redudlion  of  that  monarchy' 
(which  muft  have  been  the  cafe,  if  that  article  had  been 
laid  afide)  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  and  when  they 
would  be  able  to  drive  him  out  of  Spain  ;  even  fuppofing 
the  French  king  fhould  give  him  no  affiftance  diredtly  or 
or  indiredlly ;  efpecially,  as  he  not  only  refufed  to  give 
the  allies  poffeflion  of  the  towns  in  Spain  garrifoned  by 
French  troops,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  redudion  of  it, 
and  as  an  expedient  to  avoid  the  cruel  impofition  of 
obliging  himfelf  to  make  war  upon  his  grandfon,  but 
alfo  took  care,  by  withdrawing  immediately  his  garrifons 
out  of  thofe  places,  and  putting  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  to  have  an  excufe  for  not  doing  it  at  all, 
by  not  having  it  in  his  power.  This  was  fo  bad  a  fymp- 
tom  of  the  fincerity  of  his  defire  or  intentions  that  Spain 
fhould  be  reftored,  that  it  juftly  alarmed  the  allies,  and 
gave  them  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend  he  would  give 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  all  poflible  affiflance  underhand,  to 
maintain  him  upon  that  throne;  and  that  there  could  be 
no  other  effedual  way  to  prevent  that  alTiftance,  than  to 
make,  according  to  the  thirty-feventh  article,  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  fufpenfion  of  arms  until  the  conclulion 
of  a  general  peace,  depend  upon  the  reftitution  of  the 
Spanhli  monarchy  within  the  fpace  of  two  months  :  no 
other  fecurity  was  offered,  by  authority,  from  France  for 
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rearing  it,  befides  verbal  affurances  of  the  French  kind’s 
endeavour  to  perfuade  Philip  to  refign,  and  to  abandon 
him  intirely,  if  he  did  not  comply.  This,  fad  experience 
had  Ihewn,  was  in  reality  no  fecurity  at  all.  France,  as 
has  been  faid  before,  had  fo  perfidioully  broke  all  treaties 
during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  that,  to  de¬ 
pend  on  mere  promifes  on  his  part,  was  a  farce;  and  it 
would  have  been  an  inexcufable  folly  to  exped  he  would 
have  kept  an  agreement,  which  was  of  fo  much  import¬ 
ance  to  him  to  break  or  evade.  *  In  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  wLere  the  intereft  of  France  was  not  fo  deeply 
engaged,  to  preferve  Portugal  from  falling  under  the 
yoke  of  Caftile,  as  it  was  now  to  preferve  Spain  in  the 
hands  of  a  grandfon,  after  the  French  king  had  fworn  to 
give  no  affiftance  to  Portugal,  yet,  under  pretence  of 
breaking  fome  corps,  he  fulfered  them  to  be  entertained 
by  the  Portugal  ambalTador,  and  fent  Schomberg  to 
command  them ;  pretending,  that  he  could  not  hinder 
one  that  was  a  German  to  go  and  lerve  wherever  he 
plealed.  Thus  he  made  no  difficulty  to  break  his  word 
and  oath,  wheie  the  conliderations  were  not  lo  hrong  as 
in  the  piefent  cale;  and  it  was  vilible,  that  no  faith 
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which  that  king  could  pledge  was  to  be  relied  on ;  and  if 
the  allies  were  left  to  conquer  Spain,  whilft  France  was 
fuffered  to  get  out  of  the  war,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  file,  having  nothing  to  fear  for  herfelf,  would  have 
recourfe  to  her  ufual  infidelity  r  and  would  the  allies  have 
been  able  to  prevent  the  grandfather,  in  peace,  from 
giving  affiftance  to  his  grandfon  againlf  his  enemies  ?  if 
not  openly,  yet  privately,  by  money  and  jewels,  or  by 
leaving  French  troops  in  Spain,  under  a  notion  of  defer- 
tion,  or  of  being  detained  upon  fome  pretence  by  the 
Duke  of  Anjou’s  order.  How  would  it  have  been  pof- 
fible  in  fuch  free  governments  as  England  and  Holland, 
confining  of  different  parties,  and  labouring  already  un¬ 
der  burdenfomc  taxes,  to  continue  at  lead;  the  fame  ex- 
pences,  and  maintain  the  fame  armies,  as  mud:  flill  have- 
been  necedary  to  keep  the  French  king  in  awe,  and  to 
conquer  at  the  fame  time  Spain  ?  Would  it  have  been 
eafy  to  fettle  plans,  and  the  refpeclive  quotas  among  the 
confederates,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  at  fuch  a  didance? 
Would  it  have  been  cafy,  when  the  terms  of  peace  were 
known,  to  have  reconciled  their  different  views  and  in- 
tcreds,  and  to  have  kept  them  united  againd  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  intrigues  of  France,  until  the  Spanidi  mon¬ 
archy  diould  be  reduced  ?  Thefe  difficulties  appear  fo  ob¬ 
vious  and  infuperable,  and  are  fo  fully  and  unanfwerably 

fet 
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fet’ forth  by  the  Bifhop  of  Chichefter,  that  I  muft  be<. 
leave,  if  you  want  farther  conviftion,  to  refer  your 
Lordfhip  to  his  third  letter  to  a  Tory  member  on  this 
u  ject.  In  fhort,  the  granting  an  abfolute  peace  to 
France,  without  a  reftitution  of  Spain  and  the  Weft  In 
dies,  would  have  been  the  fame  thing  as  to  abandon 
them  mtirely  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ; 
muft  have  been  a  diflblution  of  the  grand  alliance,  difap- 
pointed  the  motives  and  loft  the  fruits  of  fo  long,  fo 
expenfive,  and  fo  glorious  a  war ;  and  would  have  proved, 
as  Burnet  expreffes  it,  a  fatal  delufion. 

To  conclude  this  head. — The  union  and  fteadinefs  of 
the  allies  defeated  the  French  king’s  artful  endeavours  to 
divide  or  deceive  them,  and  to  procure  a  peace  for  him- 
felf,  leaving  them  to  conquer  Spain  as  they  could.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  feverity  of  the  weather  made  it  impoflible 
for  his  armies  to  take  the  field  early,  he  gained  time, 
and  got  the  opening  of  the  campaign  put  oft  by  fpin- 
ing  out  the  negociation.  By  a  plaufible  appearance  of  a 
difpofition  foi  peace,  he  not  only  quieted  the  minds  of 
his  people,  whofe  clamours,  from  their  miferable  condi¬ 
tion,  had  been  loud ;  but  he  wrought  them  up  to  a  zeal 
to  fupport  him,  out  of  a  refentmelit  for  the  pretended 
indignity  offered  their  monarch,  to  force  him  to  take  up 
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arms  againfl  his  grandfon.  Villars  made  him  be¬ 


lieve,  that  his  army  in  Flanders  was  in  a  pretty  good 


condition^  that  he  was  fo  polled,  it  was  impoffible  to 
draw  him  out  of  his  lines,  or  to  force  his  intrcnch- 
ments ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  apprehended,  but 
the  fiege  of  one  town,  which  would  find  the  allies  work 
enough  for  that  year,  as  the  feafon  was  fo  far  fpent :  and 
therefore  the  French  king,  rather  than  abandon  his 
grandfon,  put  an  end  to  the  treaty,  and  determined  to 
hazard  another  campaign — The  events  of  which  I  fliall 
now,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  lay  before  your  Lordfliip. 

^  In  Spain,  the  French  General  Asfeld  took  the 
caftle  of  Alicant,  and  Noailles  gained  fome  advantage 
over  a  body  of  Auflrian  forces.  The  French  general  the 
Marquis  de  Besons  refufed  to  engage  Count  Stah- 
REMBERG,  and  fuflered  him  quietly  to  take  Balaguer. 

In  Portugal  there  was  a  battle  on  the  frontier,  in  which 
the  Portuguefe  behaved  very  ill.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
purfue  the  advantage  they  had  by  this  adlion,  but  with¬ 
drew  their  troops  from  Portugal  to  defend  their  own 
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coaftj  being  apprehenfive,  that  our  fleet  might  have  a 

defign  upon  feme  part  of  it.  In  Italy  nothing  of  im- 
portance  pafTcd. 

In  Germany  (the  Eledor  of  Hanover  being  perfuaded 
to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  confederate  army) 
a-projedt  was  formed  to  penetrate  into  Franche  Comte; 
but  Count  Mercy,  without  ftaying  for  the  jundlion  of 
his  Eledloral  Highnefs,  advanced  and  attacked  Count 
Dubourg  with  a  detachment  much  inferior  to  the 
French,  and  was  defeated.  The  lofs  on  both  fides  was 
thought  to  be  equal,  but  the  Germans  were  forced  to  re- 
pafs  the  Rhine;  which  ended  the  campaign  there. 

The  chief  feene  of  adlion  was  in  Flanders,  where 
the  allies,  having  amufed  Marfhal  Villars  with  feint 
marches,  unexpedledly  inverted  %  befieged,  and  took  f 
the  town  of  Tournay,  and  in  lefs  than  a  month  after, 
that  citadel,  thought  to  be  the  rtrongert  in  Europe.  They 
then  refolved  to  befiege  Mons ;  but  it  being  necelTary,  in 
order  to  take  that  place,  to  attack  the  French  army 
deeply  intrenched,  a  bloody  battle  enfued ;  the  allies 
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gained  a  complete  vidlory,  though  the  lofs  on  both  iides 
was  near  equal.  The  hrench  retired  to  Valenciennes^ 
and  fecured  themfelves  in  flrong  lines,  leaving  the  allies 
to  carry  on  the  fiege  of  *  Mons,  and  take  it  without 
giving  them  any  difturbance,  which  put  an  end  to  a  mod: 
glorious  campaign,  and  foon  after  gave  an  occafion  to  the 
renewal  of  the  negociations  for  peace  :  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  fhall  be  given  in  my  next. 


**  Befieged  Sept.  20,  taken  061:.  20,  1 709. 
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letter  IX. 


My  Lord, 

A  FTER  Rouille’s  *  departure  from  the  Hague, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  preliminary  treaty,  Pet- 
KUM  was  fuffered  to  carry  on  a  correfpondence  with 
Torcy,  to  try  if  an  expedient  could  be  found  out  for 
the  thirty-feventh  article;  the  difficulty  in  that  article 
being  the  only  point,  in  appearance,  for  which  the  con¬ 
ferences  were  broken  off.  The  point  they  offered  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  allies  in  was,  that  the  French  king  would  not 
diredtly  nor  indiredlly  affift  his  grandfon  :  the  expedient 
propofed  to  fecure  that  point  was  the  fame  with  that 
which  Petkum  had  intimated,  as  from  himfelf,  the  day 
before  Rouille  went  away;  viz.  That  three  towns 
Ihould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  to  be  reftored 


*  June,  g. 
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to  France  when  the  affairs  of  Spain  fliould  be  fettled,  or 
otherwife  to  be  retained  by  them  :  which  amounted  to 
no  more,  than  that  France  might  be  willing  to  lofe  three, 
towns  more,  that  Philip  might  keep  Spain  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  However  the  allies,  to  diew  their  readinefs 
to  put  an  end  to  the  v/ar  as  foon  as  poffible,  with  honour 
and  fafety,  were  willing  to  enter  into  an  expedient  of  this 
kind,  although  the  beft  that  could  be  agreed  to  might 
dill  hazard  the  lofs  of  that  monarchy  to  the  houfe  of  An- 
ftria :  the  places  therefore  ought  to  bear  fome  equality 
to  that  for  v/hich  they  were  given  in  pawn ;  but  the  an- 
fwer  made  to  every  propofition  of  this  fort  fire  wed,  they 
meant  nothing  but  to  amufe  and  didradt  the  allies 

The  fil'd  demand  made  by  the  allies  was,  to  have  put 
into  their  poffefiion  the  Spanidr  places  that  were  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  king  :  the  delivering  up  of  thefe 
might  have  been  a  good  dep  towards  the  redudlion  of 
that  kingdom;  but  this  was  flatly  refufed,  as  has  been 
faid  before;  and  that  the  French  king  might  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  treat  about  it,  he  ordered  his  troops  to 
be  drawn  out  of  all  the  drong  places  in  Spain,  and  foon 
after  out  of  that  kingdom.  He  would  have  had  this  pafs 


*  Burngt,  voB  il.  p.  549. 
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for  an  evacuation  of  it,  although  the  French  forces  con- 

unued  MI  tn  the  neighbourhood;  with  what  defign  is 
no  ^  1  cult  to  guefs.  A  fhew  truly  was  made  of  leaving 
pam  to  defend  itfelf;  and  Philip  prevailed  upon  th! 
paniards  to  make  greater  efforts  than  was  ever  expefted 
lom  them :  this  was  done  by  the  French  king,  to  de¬ 
ceive  both  the  allies  and  his  own  fubjeds,  who  cried  out 
loudly  for  peace;  but  while  his  troops  were  called  out  of 
that  kingdom,  as  many  deferted  by  a  vifible  connivance, 
as  made  up  feveral  battalions.  All  the  Walloon  regiments’ 
as  being  fubjedts  of  Spain,  were  Pent  thither;  and  in 
cafe  of  a  peace,  Marfhal  Berwick,  in  the  French  fer- 
vice,  was  to  be  permitted  to  go  and  command  in  Spain  ; 

y  this  means  King  Philip  was  not  weakened  by  the 
recall  of  the  French  troops,  and  the  places  in  Spain  could 
not  be  any  more  demanded  of  France ;  flie  pretended 
mdeed  to  be  fincere  and  defirous  to  remove  all  difficulties 
in  the  way  or  peace,  but  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the 
fame  adtion,  increafed  the  difficulties  ffie  would  feem  to 
remove,  by  rendering  the  mod:  reafonable  propofals  of 
the  allies  for  that  purpofe  impradticable ;  and  afterwards 
complained  of  the  allies  for  infiding  upon  means  for  the 
redudtion  of  Spain,  which  were  not  in  the  power  of 

France  to  comply  with,  while  flie  herfelf  took  care  to 
create  that  impoffibility. 
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« 

The  next  expedient,  as  the  moil  important  towards 
the  reduction  of  Spain,  was,  that  Bayonne  and  Perpig¬ 
nan,  French  towns  on  the  frontier  of  Spain,  might  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  wdiich  would  cut  off 
all  communication  between  France  aad  Spain,  and  might 
enable  the  allies  to  fend  forces  thither  with  lefs  expence 
and  trouble,  in  a  fliorter  time.  This  was  an  expedient 
which  the  French  king  could  not  fay  was  out  of  his 
power  to  comply  with  ;  but  it  was  faid,  it  fuited  not 
with  the  dignity  of  that  monarch,  nor  the  fafety  of  his 
fubjedls,  to  put  the  keys  of  his  kingdom  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies,  not  knowing  what  ufe  they  might  make  of 
them,  or  when  he  ffould  have  them  again  :  this  was  ar¬ 
guing  very  right  for  a  man  who  never  intended  that 
Ihould  be  done,  which  is  made  the  condition  on  which 
the  caution  he  depolits  fliall  be  reftored. 

In  fliort,  by  thefe  and  fuch  like  evafions  it  appeared, 
that  the  French  did  not  care  to  pledge  any  of  their  towns, 
but  fuch  as  might  be  eafily  taken,  or  they  could  be  will¬ 
ing  to  part  with  for  good  and  all,  as  a  trilling  confidera- 
tion  for  fccuring  cffedlually  the  monarchy  of  Spain  to  the 
ho  ufe  of  Bourbon  :  and  therefore  they  w^ould  give  no  fe- 
curity  but  what,  if  accepted,  they  deligned  to  forfeit,  by 
not  doing,  or  fuffering  to  be  done,  what  would  give  them 
a  right  to  demand  it  again.  On 
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On  the  fide  of  the  Emperor,  Thionville  was  refufed  • 
they  Teemed  difpofed  to  give  fome  cautionary  towns  in 
the  Netherlands,  but  Douay,  Arras,  and  Cambray,  which 
were  of  moft  confequence,  and  might  lay  them  open  to 
the  invahon  ot  the  allies,  were  excepted.  A  fure  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  French  king  would  do  nothing  that  mio-ht 
lay  him  under  a  neceflity  to  oblige  his  grandfon  to  refiore 
Spam  and  the  Weft  Indies,  which  nobody  could  doubt  of 
his  having  m  his  power,  if  he  would  fet  earneftly  about 
U  :  fo  that  all  the  offers  on  the  part  of  France  appearino- 
illufory,  thefe  negociations  by  letters  came  to  nothingt 
and  were  dropped  for  fome  time,  as  one  fide  never  pro- 
pofed  what  the  other  could  accept;  unlefs  the  allies 
would  be  content  with  the  name  of  an  expedient,  inftead 
of  the  thing,  and  take  that  for  a  fecurity,  which  they 

were  fure  beforehand  could  by  no  means  anfwer  the  end 
for  which  it  was  given. 

VV^HiLE  thefe  negociations  were  carrying  on  by  let¬ 
ters,  the  Dnke  of  Anjou  did  not  only  take  all  the  proper 
meafiires  he  could,  to  fuflain  himfelf  in  the  monarchy 
which  his  grandfather,  in  appearance,  was  treating  to 


^  Bifliop  of  Chichefler’s  fourth  letter,  p.  148,  149,  150. 
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give  up,  but  publilhed  a  manifefto,  proteftiiig  againft  all 
that  Hiould  be  done  at  the  Plague  to  his  prejudice;  de¬ 
claring  he  would  adhere  to  his  faithful  fubjedls  :  he  alfo 
appointed  plenipotentiaries  in  his  name,  who  gave  the 
States  notice  of  their  powers  and  inftrudions  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  intimations  how 
grateful  King  Philip  would  be,  if,  by  the  means  of  his 
Grace’s  good  offices,  his  defires  might  be  complied  with ; 
but  no  anfwer  was  given  to  this  letter,  or  notice  taken 
of  it. 

U  owEVER,  fome  time  after,  the  States,  to  ffiew  their 
readinefs  to  hearken  to  any  reafonable  propofal  for  re¬ 
moving  the  difficulties  that  obdruded  the  conclufion  of 
peace,  permitted  Petkum,  at  the  requed  of  M.  Torcy, 
to  go  to  France  to  try  if  his  prefence  could  help  to  find 
out  an  expedient,  which  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by 
letters. 

After  fome  day  there,  *  he  returned  to  the  Plague, 
without  bringing  fo  much  as  the  pretence  of  an  expedient 
for  the  thirty-feventh  article,  the  objed  of  his  journey ; 
but  indead  of  that,  brought  the  fenfe  of  the  French 


*  Dec.  6,  1709.  f  Lamberti,  vol.  v.  p.  314 — 317. 
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court,  in  a  *  paper  dilated  by  M.  Torcy,  propofinj? 
that,  without  any  farther  talk  of  the  preliminary  articles, 
the  winter  months  might  be  employed  in  negociatinp-  a 
definitive  peace  ;  that  fupprefling  the  form  of  thefe  arti¬ 
cles,  the  French  king  was  willing  to  keep  the  fubftance 
of  them ;  to  treat  upon  the  foundation  of  the  conceffion 
made  in  them  to  the  allies,  and  to  name  plenipotentiaries 
for  that  purpofe.  It  was  evident  af  the  firfl  view,  that 
this  fcheme  overturned  all  the  preliminaries  at  once,  giv¬ 
ing  an  intire  liberty  to  difpute  every  point  afrefh,  though 
the  French  king  had  pretended  to  agree  to  all  of  them, 
excepting  one  article,  f  The  affiirance  of  the  French’ 
muft  be  wonderful,  in  conceiving  that  they  could  impofe 
upon  the  allies,  efpecially  in  their  glorious  fituation,  with 
new  captious  diftindions;  that  which  had  formerly  been- 
made  between  the  fpirit  and  the  letter  in  the  partition 
treaty,  was  too  well  remembered  for  them  to  be  deceived 
by  quirks  of  the  fame  kind,  fuch,  as  a  diftindion  be¬ 
tween  the  form  and  the  fubflance.  If  this  could  have 
palled  upon  them,  the  form  of  thefe  articles  would  foon 
have  been  found  to  be  the  fubftance  of  them,  and  the 
pretended  fubftance  would  prove  a  lliadow  only. 


*  Dated  Nov.  27,’  1709. 
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The  States  having,  in  concert  with  the  miniflers  of 
tlie  principal  allies,  confidered,  that  the  French  king  had 
approved,  and  confliantly  declared  his  readinefs  to  con¬ 
form  to  all  the  other  articles  of  the  preliminaries,  if  an 
expedient  could  be  agreed  upon  to  remove  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  thirty-fcventh ;  and  that  to  procure  fuch  an 
expedient  was  the  only  motive  and  foundation  of  Pet- 
kum’s  journey  to  Paris;  and  that  the  propofal  he  had 
brought  was  fo  far  from  any  thing  of  that  kind,  that  it 
was  a  total  fubverfion  of  all  the  preliminaries  ;  it  was 
iinanimoufly  agreed  and  publicly  declared  not  to  be  fatif- 
fadlory ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  infifl  upon  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  articles  and  the  execution  of  them,  before  the  con- 
clufion  of  a  definitive  treaty.  How  prudent  and  neceffary 
this  rcfolution  was,  boon  appeared  by  a  frefh  inidance  of 
French  duplicity  :  that  king,  about  the  time  that 
Petkum  returned  from  Paris,  let  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
know,  that  he  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  recallino-  of 

O 

the  French  troops ;  that  he  would  never  abandon  him; 
and  that  he  had  ordered  twelve  battalions,  then  in  Spain, 
to  join  the  Spaniards,  in  cafe  King  Charles  ffiould  make 
nn  irruption  in  Arragon 


Rcfolution  of  the  States,  Dec.  14,  17^9.  Lambcrti,  vol.  v.  p.  316. 
t  Lifliop  of  Cliichcltcr’s  fourth  letter,  p,  153,  154. 
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The  French  court,  by  the  unanimity  of  the  allies 
were  d.fappomted  in  their  aim  to  create  divihons  and  iea’ 
Joufies  between  them,  for  which  this  new  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  propofal  was  plainly  calculated. 

For  feme  time  after  this,  there  was  a  paufe  in  the 
negociations  for  peace,  when  an  exprefs  brought  a  freth 
project  from  France  :  it  was  an  amplification  of  the  laft, 
and  caft  the  preliminaries  into  a  new  form.  Befides  fe- 
veral  material  alterations,  there  was  only  a  bare  promife 
for  the  reftitution  of  Spain  and  the  Well:  Indies :  the 
claufe  in  the  fourth  article,  by  which  the  French  king  is 
to  take  proper  meafures  to  oblige  his  grandfon  to  quit 
that  monarchy,  is  left  out.  The  reftoration  of  the  two 
Eleftors  is  infilled  upon,  and  that  of  the  Eledtor  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  in  particular,  to  the  upper  palatinate,  in  contradic- 
non  to  the  preliminaries,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
it  Ihould  remain  to  the  Eledtor  Palatine.  The"’ expedient 
for  the  thirty-feventh  article  is,  towns  in  Flanders  of  the 
French  king’s  own  chooling :  the  execution  of  all  the 
articles  is  to  be  deferred,  until  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
and  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications. 


Lamberti,  voi.  vi.  p.  13. 

Bifliop  of  Chichefter’s  fourth  p,  155'. 
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Thus  again  the  two  great  ends  of  a  preliminary  treaty, 
which  are  to  agree  to  fome  fundamental  points,  and  fe- 
cure  the  execution  of  them,  before  the  conclufion  of  a 
general  peace,  are  utterly  deftroyed  ;  and  the  French 
king,  as  if  this  propofal  had  been  an  adt  of  grace,  declares 
himfelf  free  from  all  engagements,  if  it  be  not  accepted 

As  this  fcheme  was  in  effedl  the  fame  with  the  paper 
brought  by  Petkum,  and  France  had  all  along  excepted 
to  nothing  but  the  thirty-feventh  article,  the  allies  de¬ 
termined  to  adhere  to  the  reft,  and  admit  of  no  con¬ 
ferences,  until  France  fliould  explain  herfelf  fully  on  that 
point ;  and  let  her  know,  that  they  diould  not  decline  to 
treat  upon  an  equivalent  for  the  thirty-feventh  article,  if 
ihe  admitted  the  reft  of  the  preliminaries ;  to  which 
they  required  a  precife  anfwer  :  an  account  of  which  I 
fhall  lay  before  your  Lordfliip  in  my  next  letter. 


*  Bifltop  ol  Chicheftci’s  fourth  letter,  p.  107. 
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letter  X. 

My  Lord, 

^  i  ^  ftcadinefs  on  the  part  of  the  allies  mentioned 
A  in  my  laft,  brought  another  ^  melTage  from  Paris, 
hgnifying,  that  the  F rench  king  agreed  to  all  the  preli¬ 
minaries  but  the  thirty-feventh  article  ;  and  if  the  allies 
would  confent,  that  his  ministers  fhould  come  into  Hol¬ 
land,  and  confer  upon  that  article,  he  did  not  doubt,  but 
what  fhould  be  propofed  would  be  to  their  fatisfadtion. 
This  was  fo  full  a  declaration,  as  gave  fome  hopes  that 
this  difficulty,  which  appeared  to  be  the  only  one,  might 
be  adjufted;  and  therefore  the  States  fent  f  palTports  : 
but  forefeeing  the  bad  effe6ls  of  fuffering  the  French  mi- 
niflers  to  come  into  the  heart  of  their  country,  they  ap- 


*  Feb.  1710.  Bilhop  of  Chichefter’s  fourth  letter,  p.  157,  158. 

t  Feb.  23,  1710. 

Y 


pointed 
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pointed  Gertruydenberg  to  be  the  place  where  the  Mar- 
Hial  d’Huxelles  and  the  Abbot  Polignac  (hould 
meet  the  Dutch  Deputies,  MelT.  Buys  and  Vander 
Dussen.  They  met,  and  had  the  firfh  ^  conferences  at 
Moerdyck. 

-f-  The  French  plenipotentiaries  endeavoured  to  fhew, 
that  it  was  the  interefl  of  the  allies  to  make  a  feparate 
peace  with  France,  exclufive  of  Spain ;  that  the  French 
king  would  enter  into  the  mod  folemn  engagements,  to 
remove  all  fufpicion  of  his  giving  his  grandfon  any  affif- 
tance,  and  would  pledge  towns  as  a  fecurity  for  perform¬ 
ing  his  promife.  The  Deputies  could  not  forbear  ex- 
preffing  their  furprize  at  nothing  being  offered,  but  a 
repetition  of  what  had  been  already  reje(5led.  The  French 
miniflers  faid,  their  mafler  would  never  be  brought  to 
declare  war  againfl  his  grandfon ;  and  therefore  there  was 
no  other  way  to  procure  the  Spanifli  monarchy  for  the 
Arch-duke,  than  by  giving  a  part  of  it  to  Philip  :  that 
if  the  allies  would  confent  to  leave  him  Naples  and  Si¬ 
cily,  he  mdght  be  engaged  to  refign  the  reft  to  the  Arch¬ 
duke.  The  Deputies  replied,  that  fuch  a  partition  was 
incompatible  with  the  treaties  which  the  allies  had  made 


*  March  9,  1710. 


t  Lamberti,  vol.  vi.  p.  16. 


with 
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with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  whole  tenour  of 
the  preliminary  articles,  acknowledged  by  the  French 
themfelves  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  treaty :  that  they 
were  come  to  hear  what  equivalent  they  had  to  propofe 
.n  heu  of  the  thirty-feventh  article,  which  was  the  only 
one  that  had  been  objeded  to,  and  not  to  debate  any 
other  point.  The  plenipotentiaries  defired  to  fend  a  cou¬ 
rier  to  France  for  farther  inftruaions.  From  this  time 
couriers  palTed  and  repaffed  between  Gertruydenberg  and 
the  Hague  :  frequent  conferences  were  held  between  the 
French  Plenipotentiaries  and  the  Dutch  Deputies:  Pet- 
kum  was  employed  in  feveral  meffages  backwards  and 
fomards  :  but  for  a  minute  detail  of  all  that  palTed  in 
this  famous  negociation,  which  lafled  from  the  beginning 
of  March  to  the  twenty-third  of  July,  when  the  French 
fuddenly  broke  it  off,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  refer  your 
Lordftip  to  the  *  authors  that  then  lived,  and  have 
wrote  fully  on- that  fubjedt;  and  I  ftall  give  you,  as 
bnefly  as  I  can,  the  fubftance  of  the  propofals  made  at 
different  times  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  of  the 
anfwers  returned  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 


•  Lamberti.  Bilhop  of  Chichefler.  Burnet. 
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^  That  of  a  feparate  treaty  between  France  and  the 
allies,  exclufive  of  Spain,  was  again  renewed,  and  again 
refufed.  They  then  demanded  Naples  and  Sicily  for 
Philip  ;  if  that  did  not  pleafe  the  allies,  they  fhould  let 
him  have  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  :  if  that  was  not  liked, 
he  would  be  content  with  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  the  Spa- 
nidi  places  upon  the  coad  of  Tufcany. 

'f  In  the  next  conference  they  give  up  Sicily  and  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  fix  upon  Naples,  with  the  places  upon  the 
coafi:  of  Tufcany,  or  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.  They 
infid  upon  thefe  alternatives  for  a  confiderable  time  ^  and 
in  :|:  another  conference  which  they  defired  to  have  with 
the  Deputies,  would  not  depart  from  them.  However 
they  defifi:  from  Naples,  and  Philip  will  be  fatisfied 
with  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  the  places  upon  the  coad 
of  Tufcany  ||. 

§  At  lad  they  recede  from  the  places  upon  the  coad 
of  Tufcany,  and  will  be  contented  with  Sicily  and  Sar- 


■*  March  21,  22.  Second  Conference.  Lamberti,  vol.  vi.  p.  40,  41. 
t  April  7,  8.  I'hird  Conference.  Lamberti,  vol.  vi.  p.  50. 

X  April  24.  Fourth  Conference.  Lamberti,  vol.  vi.  p.  62. 

Jl  Lamberti,  vol.  vi.  p.  56,  57.  §  Aday  24,  25.  Fifth  Conference. 
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diniaj  defiring  at  the  fame  time,  that  what  farther  de¬ 
mands  the  allies  had  to  make,  and  efpecially  the  Empire, 
might  be  fpecihed. 

Nothing  could  be  more  diredly  againfl  the  prelimi¬ 
naries,  than  the  propofal  of  a  partition;  but  the  allies 
were  willing  to  give  fomething  for  a  general  peace,  and 
the  Deputies  never  rejedled  that  method  to  come  at  it. 
The  French  having  greatly  retrenched  their  firft  demands, 
they  were  at  laff,  as  they  had  often  been,  but  now  in  a 
more  peremptory  manner,  afked,  fuppofing  a  partition 
was  agreed  to,  and  that  Sicily  and  Sardinia  fliould  be 
given  to  King  Philip,  which  way  the  French  king 
propofed  to  fecure  the  reft  of  the  Spanifti  monarchv  to 
King  Charles  As  the  reafon  why  the  allies  infifted 
on  the  thirty-feventh  article  was,  that  they  might  have  a 
general  peace,  and  not  be  involved  in  a  feparate  war  with 
Spain ;  this  was  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  conferences ;  and 
there  could  be  no  fenfe  in  pretending  to  demand  a  parti¬ 
tion  upon  any  other  terms,  than,  that  if  the  allies  fliould 
give  up  one  part  of  that  monarchy  to  the  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  he  fhould  refign  the  reft  to  King  Charles.  It 
muft  be  prefumed,  that  the  grandfather  knew  the  grand- 


^  Bifhop  of  Chichefler’s  fourth  letter,  p.  168. 
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^bn  s  mind  upon  this  head,  and  that  he  had  authority 
from  him  to  treat  of  a  partition,  or  that  he  himfelf  had 
the  power  in  his  hands  to  oblige  him  to  confent  to  it. 
The  aniwer  was,  that  he  was  willing  to  concert  mea- 
fures  with  the  allies  according  to  the  fourth  article  :  but 
this  could  by  no  means  be  fufficient ;  it  was  inconfiflent 
with  a  general  peace,  which  the  allies  had  conftantly  in¬ 
filled  upon,  and  would  neceflarily  engage  them  in  a  Spa- 
nilh  war,  which  they  had  been  treating  of  a  partition  to 
prevent. 


But,  to  underftand  the  meaning  of  the  French  more 
didindlly,  the  Deputies  delired  to  know,  what  thofe 
meafures  were  ?  And  here  infuperable  difficulties  were 
flarted,  about  the  number  of  troops  to  be  employed  to 
reduce  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies  ;  what  ffiare  each 
ffiould  contribute ;  how  they  ffiould  adl,  whether  jointly 
or  fcparately ;  who  ffiould  command,  and  by  whom  the 
inflruclions  for  adling  ffiould  be  formed  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  both  by  fea  and  land  ^  ;  which  plainly  ffiewed, 
that  the  execution  of  the  meafures  would  prove  imprac¬ 
ticable.  To  remove  thefe  objedlions  the  French  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  faid,  if  the  Duke  of  Anjou  would  not  be 


*  Bilhop  of  Chichelter’s  fourth  letter,  p.  155. 
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perfuaded  to  quit  Spain,  a  fum  of  money  fliould  be  an^ 
nually  paid  by  France  towards  the  expence  the  allies 
fhould  be  at,  during  the  war,  to  reduce  Spain  and  the 
Wed:  Indies.  Here  new  difficulties  arofe,  hrd:  in  fettling 
the  fum  and  fecuring  the  payment :  the  fecurity  of  the 
riched:  bankers  in  Paris  was  offered  :  but  what  remedy 
could  the  allies  have  againft  thefe  bankers,  in  cafe  of 
failure  ?  or  how  could  they  come  at  them,  who  mud:  all 
break  whenever  the  French  king  had  a  mind  they 
fhould 

It  was  plain  it  was  to  no  purpofe  to  think  of  con¬ 
certing  meafures  for  purfuing  the  war  with  Spain,  after 
peace  fhould  be  made  with  France.  What  had  been  faid 
about  troops  and  money,  evidently  fhewed,  nothing  of 
that  kind  could  be  imagined,  which  France  would  not  be 
able  to  defeat  by  the  difficulties  with  which  fhe  would 
take  care  to  puzzle  it.  All  propofals  of  this  nature  were 
not  only  contrary  to  the  thing  defigned  by  the  prelimi¬ 
naries,  which  was  a  general  peace,  but  alfo  contrary  to 
what  was  declared  by  the  French  to  be  their  meaning 
in  propofing  a  partition  j  which  was,  that  the  Spanifh 
monarchy  fhould  be  effectually  given  up  to  King, 


^  Bifhop  of  Chicheker’s  fourth  letter,  p.  169 — 173. 
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Charles,  fome  part  being  taken  out  of  it  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  Philip  ;  and  if  there  really  were  need  of  force 
to  compel  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  which  was  not  at  all 
probable,  it  ought  to  lay  wholly  on  the  French  king, 
who  had  from  the  beginning  promifed  the  reditution  of 
Spain  and  the  Wed  Indies,  and  laid  it  down  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  treating ;  which  left  no  room  to  doubt,  but 
that  he  knew  he  could  oblige  his  grandfon  to  confent 
to  it  :  otherwife  fuch  a  promife  could  be  made  with  no 
other  view  than  to  amufe  and  impofe  upon  the  allies. 
However,  if  force  was  necedary,  the  allies  were  willing 
the  troops  they  had  in  Portugal  and  Catalonia  fhould  acd 
in  concert  with  the  French  king’s  to  obtain  this  end, 
within  the  two  months,  or  fuch  other  limited  time  as 
iliould  be  agreed  on.  And  whoever  confiders  the  Duke 
of  Anjou’s  dependance  on  France,  will  eafily  be  fatif- 
dcd,  that  if  die  was  dncere,  and  in  earned  meant  what 
her  miniders  condantly  profclfed,  a  fmall  force,  and  a 
very  little  time,  would  be  more  than  enough. 


Upon  thefe  condderations,  the  allies  refolved  to  rejedl 
.the  offer  of  money  that  had  been  made,  becaufe  it  fup- 
poled  a  particular  peace  with  h  ranee,  and  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  war  with  Spam,  and  to  demand  of  the  French 
to  expiain  themlelves  upon  the  luhjecd  of  the  evacuation 

of 
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of  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies,  in  favour  of  Kin^ 
Charles,  agreeably  to  the  preliminaries;  which  being 
complied  with,  the  allies  would  declare  their  intention 
with  refpetfl  to  the  partition,  and  would  facilitate  the 
means  to  linilh  the  reft,  and  bring  the  whole  to  a  good 
conclufion ;  and  that  unlefs  France  did  this,  all  farther 
conferences  could  be  to  no  purpofe. 

*  This  refolution  being  communicated  to  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  they  were  pleafed  to  call  fuch,  a  pe¬ 
remptory  fummons  to  explain  themfelves,  a  formal  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  treaty ;  and  upon  the  return  of  an  exprefs 
they  fent  to  Verfailles,  which  ftaid  but  a  very  little  time, 
they  f  write  a  very  long  letter  to  the  Penfionary  in  the 
form  of  a  manifefto,  and  leave  Gertruydenberg  them¬ 
felves  the  twenty- fifth  of  July. 

To  put  the  condua  of  the  French  in  one  fliort  view : 

A  PRELIMINARY  treaty  for  peace  is  negociated  at  the 
Hague  between  minifters  on  the  part  of  the  allies  and  on 
the  part  of  France  :  the  reftitution  of  the  Spanifh  mon- 


Z 


*  July  8j  1710, 


t  July  20,  1710. 


arcliy 
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;!rcliy  to  King  Charles  is  fllpulated  in  the  mofl:  exprefs 
terms. 

This  treaty  is  figned  by  the  allies,  without  any  ob- 
jedlion  by  the  French,  except  to  the  method  propofed 
in  the  thirty-feventh  article,  for  fecuring  the  execution 
of  it  in  a  certain  manner  and  in  a  certain  time. 

At  the  defire  of  France,  negociations  are  frequently 
renewed  in  different  fhapes,  profeffedly,  only  to  find  an 
expedient  for  that  article,  upon  repeated  affurances  of 
her  agreeing  to  all  the  reft. 

Various  expedients  are  fuggefted  and  refufed,  being 
either  impracticable  or  ineffectual,  or  tending  to  hold  the 
allies  engaged  in  a  particular  war  with  Spain,  while 
France  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  peace. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  difficulties  the  French  declare, 
the  only  way  to  procure  the  Spaniffi  monarchy  to  King 
Charles,  is  to  give  a  part  of  it  to  Philip;  which, 
after  feveral  propofals,  they  reduce  and  fix  to  Sicily  and 
Sardinia. 


The 
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The  allies  make  no  objedion  to  this  expedient,  but 
defire  to  know,  in  cafe  it  fbould  be  accepted,  whether 
the  French  would  then  fign  and  execute  the  preliminary 
articles,  and  how  the  reftitution  of  Spain  and  the  Weft 
Indies  lliould  be  fecured. 

The  French  take  this  reafonable  demand  very  ill,  and 
cry  out  loudly  againft  it,  as  a  defign  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  to  break  off  the  conferences  although  the  propofal 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  in  favour  of  Philip  could  not 
poftibly  have  any  other  meaning,  than  to  remove  the 
pretended  difficulty  of  evacuating  Spain  and  the  Weft 
Indies  in  favour  of  King  Charles.  In  ffiort,  the  French 
defire  the  allies  to  quit  part  of  what  the  preliminaries 
give  them  for  the  fake  of  the  reft,  and  are  very  angry, 
if  they  are  afked,  which  way  the  reft  is  to  be  had.  They 
fix  upon  a  partition,  and  becaufe  the  allies  would  be  fe¬ 
cured  of  having  what  the  French  themfelves  declared 
fhould  be  the  effed  and  confideration  of  that  partition, 
if  agreed  to,  they  abruptly  put  an  end  to  the  negocia- 
tion.  Can  any  thing,  my  Lord,  be  more  unjuft,  more 
abfurd,  and  indeed  more  ridiculous,  than  this  way  of 
proceeding  ^ 

Z  2 
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After  what  has  been  fo  fully  difcuffed  relating  to 
this  negociation,  it  would  be  unnecelfary  to  trouble  your 
Lordlhip  with  the  letter  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
Penfionary  at  length ;  but  to  fatisfy  your  curiofity,  you 
may  find  it  in  Lambert! ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  inftead  of  being  a  true  and  natural 
expofition  of  what  paffed  in  the  conferences  at  Gertruy- 
denberg,  it  is  a  grofs  mifreprefentation  of  fadls,  unfup- 
ported  by  reafon,  conceived  in  odious  and  angry  expref- 
fions,  with  cruel  and.unjud  reproaches,  in  return  for  the 
direct  and  candid  behaviour  of  the  Dutch  Deputies, 
though  fet  forth  with  all  the  art  of  a  French  writer  and 
of  a  dexterous  minifter  -j-. 

’  But  if  your  Lordfhip  thinks  it  worth  your  while  to 
read  that  fallacious  libel,  I  mud  beg  you  will  alfo  cad 
your  eye  upon  the  refolutlon  of  the  States  of  the 
twenty-feventh  of  July  in  anfwer  to  it.  It  is  written 
with  that  plainnefs  and  fincerity,  it  is  fo  free  from  dif- 
guife  and  artifice,  there  is  in  it  fuch  folid  reafoning,  fo 
much  good  fenfe,  fuch  a  force  of  truth,  that  a  man  mud 


*  Lamberti,  vol.  vi.  p.  60. 
f  Bifbop  of  Chichefter’s  fourth  letter,  p.  174. 
J  Lamberti,  vol.  vi.  p.  65. 
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be  a  very  bad  judge,  or,  like  the  author  of  the  iketch, 
have  no  very  honed:  heart,  who  cannot  fee,  or  will  not 
own,  that  the  integrity  and  honour  of  the  allies  is  abun¬ 
dantly  juftified  and  cleared  from  the  falfe  afperfions, 
which  the  French  would  throw  upon  them  j  and  that 
t!ie  bad  fuccefs  of  the  negociations,  however  they  may 
labour  to  fix  it  elfewhere,  is  intirely  owing  to  them- 
felves  j  it  being  exceeding  evident,  that  the  French  king 
put  It  out  of  the  power  of  the  allies  to  make  a  genera^I 
peace,  by  refufing  to  give  them  Spain  and  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  ;  without  which  a  good  peace  could  never  be  made 
to  anfwer  the  end  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken, 
and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  great  advantages  they  had 
obtained  by  it.— The  more  this  affair  is  examined  into, 
the  more  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  infincerity  of  the 

French,  and  the  neceffity  the  allies  were  under  to  adt 
as  they  did. 

Your  Lordfhip  perhaps  may  wonder,  that  a  negocia- 
tion  fhould  continue  above  four  months  to  debate  and 
decide  one  fingle  point,  which  might  as  eafily  have  been 
decided  in  as  many  weeks :  but  you  muft  confider,  that 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  taken  polfeffion  of  the  whole 
Spanifh  monarchy  in  favour  of  his  grandfon,  had  main¬ 
tained  him  in  it  by  force,  againft  the  Joint  efforts  of  the 

moft 


this  war,  not  to  conquer  in  the  held  ;  and  in  negociations 
for  peace,  not  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  the  treaty ;  his 
pride  impatiently  bore  the  cruel  reverfe  of  fortune  in  mi¬ 
litary  operations ;  and  rather  than  fuffer  Spain  and  the 
Weld  Indies,  the  great  objedl  of  all  his  views  and  aeftions 
for  above  hfty  years,  to  be  torn  from  his  family,  had  re- 
courfe  to  all  imaginable  tricks  and  fliifts,  endeavouring 
to  preferve,  by  dint  of  negociation,  what  he  could  not 
have,  without  the  hazard  of  his  own  dominions,  by  dint 
of  arms.  For  this  reafon,  he  fent  and  kept  his  minifders 
fo  long  at  Gertruydenberg,  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  De¬ 


puties,  and  renewed  the  conferences  fo  often  with  many 


captious  propofals,  tending  either  to  procure  a  feparate 
peace  for  himfelf,  while  the  allies  fliould  continue  in  a 
war  with  Spain  ^  or  to  diffolve  the  grand  alliance,  by 
creating,  if  pofhble,  difputes,  jealoufies,  and  divifions 
among  the  confederates  about  the  acceptance  or  refufal 
of  the  offers  :  while  he  amufed  his  own  miferable  fub- 
jedls  by  prolonging  the  conferences,  and  made  them  eafy 
with  the  hopes  of  an  approaching  peace,  his  emilfaries 
fcattered  induffrioufly  abroad  artful  infinuations  to  make 
the  free  people  of  England  and  Holland  uneafy,  as  if  the 
Englifh  minifdry  and  the  Penfionary,  with  their  friends. 


X 


Jiad  a  defign  to  perpetuate  a  war  for  their  own  interefts. 


Had 
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Had  any  of  thefe  dangerous  fchemes  taken  place,  all 
things  mufl  (as  they  did  afterwards,  by  fuch  means  pre¬ 
vailing)  have  run  into  the  utmofl  confufion ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  many  vidories  and  great  progrefs  of  the 
confederate  forces  in  the  Low  Countries  againft  France, 
all  hopes  of  recovering  Spain  and  the  W^eft  Indies  from 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  mufl  have  been  lofl.  The  pru¬ 
dence  and  patience  of  the  States  in  not  fending  away  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  the  fteadineL  and  union  of  the 
allies  in  not  being  caught  by  infidious  offers,  exhaufled 
and  difappointed  the  refources  of  French  policy  and 
craft ;  which  proved  as  weak  and  unfuccefsful  in  the  art 
of  negociating  during  thefe  conferences,  as  their  arms 
had  done  during  this  war  in  that  of  fighting. 

The  allies  were  extremely  defirous,  as  appeared  by 
their  readinefs  and  difpofition  in  treating,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  upon  fafe  and  honourable  terms  ;  but  the 
profpedt  or  rumours  of  peace  did  not  fiacken  their  pre¬ 
parations  for  an  early  and  vigorous  campaign.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  as  foon  as  he  ^  took  the  field, 
in  fpite  of  the  gafconades  made  by  Villars  of  the 
bravery  of  his  troops,  and  their  eagernefs  to  come  to  an 


*  April  10,  1710. 


engage- 
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cngiigeinent,  paflcd  their  flrong  lines,  and  befieged  and 

took  Doiiay  and  Fort  Elcarp  without  oppofition,  while 
the  conferences  were  ftill  depending ;  which  made  the 
injurious  and  infolent  letter  written  to  the  Penfionary  by 
the  French  plenipotentiaries,  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
very  furprizing. 

Two  days  after  they  had  left  Gertruydenberg,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  received  a  confiderable  difgrace  at  Al- 
menara,  and  in  about  three  weeks  after  that,  his  whole 
army  was  intirely  -f-  defeated  at  SaragolTa,  beyond  a  pof- 
fibility  of  maintaining  his  ground  in  Spain  without  the 
affiflance  of  France.  The  defperate  condition  of  that 
prince’s  affairs,  the  important  conquefts  which  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  had  already  made  of  towns  in  the 
Low  Countries,  more  than  what  was  ffipulated  to  be 
yielded  by  the  preliminary  treaty,  and  the  probability  of 
his  carrying  them  ftill  farther  this  year  (as  he  did  by 
taking  Bethune,  St.  Vincent,  and  Aire)  into  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  France,  raifed  the  expectation  of  every  body, 
that  the  French  king,  unable  to  retrieve  both  his  own 
and  his  grandfon’s  affairs,  rather  than  be  ruined  himfelf, 
would  have  perfuaded  or  obliged  Philip  to  agree  to  the 


*  June  15,  1710.  f  Aug.  20,  1710. 

refli- 
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reflitutlon  of  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies,  for  Sicily  and 
Sardinia ;  which  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  allies  would 
have  accepted,  although  not  without  fome  reludlance 
from  the  court  of  Vienna.  But  the  French  made  no  ad¬ 
vances  of  that  nature  ^  not  a  word  of  peace  and  fincerity, 
or  of  a  defire  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  effufion  of  Chriftian 
blood,  was  heard  from  Paris,  diredlly  or  indirectly ;  nay, 
in  fome  inftances  they  put  on  as  imperious  an  air,  as  if 
the  affairs  of  France  and  Spain  had  been  in  a  moft  flou- 
rhhing  ftate  :  Petkum  received  letters  from  M.  Torcy 
in  that  ftile.  This  unaccountable  behaviour  did  not  want 
an  explanation  long  5  and  even  the  Abbot  Polignac 
pointed  at  the  meaning  of  it  in  a  few  words  the  day  be¬ 
fore  he  left  Holland  :  when  he  was  told  by  a  perfon  fur- 
prized  at  their  breaking  off  the  conferences  fo  abruptly, 
that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  would  be  able  to  carry 
his  arms  into  the  heart  of  France,  he  replied  coolly, 
Ce  que  nous  perdrons  en  Flanders,  nous  gagnerons 
en  Angleterre  f  *  What  we  ftiall  lofe  in  Flanders,  we 
fhall  gain  in  England :  which  fliall  be  more  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  my  next4 
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LETTER  XI. 

My  Lord, 

^r^HE  Abbot  PoLiGNAC  was  not,  and  indeed  could 
JL  not  well  be  miftaken  in  the  reafon  he  gave  for 
breaking  off  the  negociation.  What  he  faid  was  fore- 
feen  and  foretold  by  thofe  that  were  at  all  converfant  at 
our  court ;  and  confequently  the  French  could  not  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  precarious  fiate  of  affairs  there :  they  had 
friends  enough  to  acquaint  them  with  it. 

That  they  would  ferioufly  have  thought  of  peace,  if 
nothing  of  this  kind  had  happened,  cannot  be  certainly 
affirmed  ;  but  fuppofe  them  (and  there  is  large  room  for 
the  fuppofition)  to  have  been  at  this  time  difpofed  to  it, 
under  the  apprehenfion  that  after  their  many  fruitlefs 
chicanes  and  vain  attempts  to  deceive  and  divide  the  5; 
allies,  there  was  no  way  left  to  fave  their  country, 

A  a  2  but 
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but  by  a  peace ;  yet,  from  the  inftant  they  had  notice  of 
the  alterations  made  here,  and  fuch  others  as  were  then 
probable,  and  foon  after  adlually  followed,  would  not 
any  Hep  of  theirs  towards  it  have  been  grofsly  impo¬ 
litic  ? 


They  muH  have  been  void  of  common  fenfe  (and  the 
French  are  no  fools)  if  from  the  apparent  advantages 
with  which  they  might  flatter  themfelves  by  a  change, 
which  was  already  begun  in  the  Englifh  adminiflration, 
they  had  not  fufpended  their  pacific  intentions,  and,  oot- 
withflanding  their  daily  Ioffes,  waited  to  fee  the  events 
of  intrigues  that  were  then  vifibly  carrying  on  at  St. 
James’s  :  efpecially  as  the  Qi^een’s  averfion  to  the  Duchefs 
of  Marlborough,  and  her  flrong  inclinations  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  another  perfon,  were  no  longer  a  fecret.  This 
mifunderflanding  between  her  Majefly  and  her  Grace 
was  the  original  fource  of  the  political  convulfions  in 
England,  and  foon  after  in  Europe.  I  fhall  give  your 
Lordfhlp  a  fketch  of  that  unhappy  anecdote.  Her  Grace’s 
familiar  intimacy  with  the  Queen  from  their  tender  a<^es 
had  gained  her  fuch  an  affedtion  and  afcendant  in  her 
^  Majefly’s  heart,  as  to  have  the  abfolute  diredlion  of  her 
royal  will  and  adlions,  both  public  and  private,  for  many 


At 
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•  At  h(i,  by  fome  unaccountable  fatality,  whether  in¬ 
toxicated  by  riches  or  pride,  the  Duchefs  feemed  to  grow 
weary  of  a  conftant  attendance- upon  her  fond  and  obe¬ 
dient  miftrefs,  and  to  look  upon  her  high  and  envied  Na¬ 
tion  as  a  drudgery,  rather  than  a  benefit  and  honour. 
Surfeited  with  power  and  with  the  royal  favour,  and  for 
her  own  eafe  and  relief,  fhe  introduced  a  bedchamber- 
woman,  her  near  relation,  into  the  fame  free  accefs  to 
the  Owen’s  prefence,  as  Ihe  herfelf  had  enjoyed ;  vainly 
imagining  (a  furprizing  thing  in  one  of  her  underftand- 
ing,  education,  and  experience  at  court)  that  though  fhe 
frequently  negledled  her  own  ufual  attendance,  flie  might 
flill  preferve  the  fame  affedlion  and  authority  with  the 
Qiaeen,  and  depute  another  to  perform  the  engaging  of¬ 
fices  of  a  perfonal  confidence,  by  which  that  affedion 
and ’ authority  were  acquired,  and  mufi;  be  maintained; 
or  that  fhe  could  depend  upon  her  faithful  deputy  to  be 
content  with  the  troublefome  duty  of  a  conflant  and 
clofe  waiting,  and  not  lay  hold  of  and  improve  the  ob¬ 
vious  advantages  of  fo  favourable  a  fituation  to  her  own 
benefit.  The  bedchamber- woman  had  learnt  the  arts  of 
court ;  the  temptation  was  too  great,  the  objed:  too  glo¬ 
rious  and  firiking  to  be  refilled  ;  flie  fludied  and  ob- 
ferved  her  Majefly’s  temper  with  fo  much  attention  and 
addrefs  as  to  get  full  pofTeffion  of  her  heart,  and  to  leave 


no 


no  room  there  for  a  difcardcd  rival.  Mr.  Harlev  at 

tliat  time  happened  to  be  fecretary  of  date,  who  had  the 
lam  ’  ’  ‘  . . 


ic 


obligation  for  his  high  dation  to  Lord  Marlbo¬ 


rough  and  Lord  Godolphin,  as  *  Mrs.  Hill  had  to 
the  Duchefs  for  the  Queen’s  favour  and  confidence. 


Mr.  Harley  was  converfant  in  parliamentary  forms 
and  proceedings  and  in  old  records  j  appeared  learned  by 
being  myderiousi  had  no  genius  for  bufinefs,  but  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  it ;  had  great  ambition,  but  no  capa- 
city  to  gratify  it,  unlefs  by  intrigues  and  the  weaknefs  of 
others:  he  was  alfo  related  to  Mrs.  Hill.  Fellow-fer- 
vants  in  the  fame  court,  with  the  fame  views  and  of  the 
fame  principles,  foon  joined  in  a  clofe  intimacy  and  cor- 
refpondence.  Frequent  accefs  to  the  clofet  by  their  of¬ 
fices  gave  them  opportunities  to  whifper  and  inculcate 
fuch  notions  into  the  Queen,  as  they  had  previoudy  con¬ 
certed  for  their  own  ends,  and  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
abfent  Duchefs.  Her  Grace’s  behaviour  furnidicd  them 
with  materials  for  that  purpofe  :  die  had  too  long  thought 
herfelf  fccure,  and  diewed  no  jealoufy  of  the  favour  L- 
dowed  on  a  perfon  die  had  raifed.  The  difeovery  of  her 
iubditute’s  infidelity,  when  it  was  too  late,  flung  her 


*  Mrs,  Malham. 


into 
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into  refentments,  violent  and  indifcreet,  againd  one  die 
had  raifed  from  nothing,  v^hich  gave  greater  offence  to 
the  royal  miftrefs,  than  to  the  new  favourite  fervant. 
Her  expodulations  with  the  Q^een  herfelf,  when  die 
perceived  her  credit  declining,  were  more  paffionate  than 
became  a  fubjedt  towards  a  fovereign,  that  had  been  fo 
bountiful  to  her  and  her  family.  It  is  faid,  that  en¬ 
raged  at  fome  refufal  in  the  clofet,  die  clapt-to  the  door 
when  die  went  out  with  fuch  a  fury  in  the  Qi^en’s  face, 
that  the  noife  echoed  through  the  whole  apartment, 
which  ferved  only  to  increafe  her  Majedy’s  difpleafure 
towards  her  Grace,  and  to  drengthen  the  hands  of  her 
,  enemies ;  w'ho,  from  her  impetuofity,  daily  gained  more 
favour,  and  grew  more  fanguine  and  enterprizing.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Earl  Godolphin’s  iiife- 
parable  connexion  with  the  Duchefs,  and  their  grateful 
attachment  to  her  perfon,  by  obligations  as  w’ell  as  al¬ 
liance,  was  fuch  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  new 
projedor,  that  he  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  difcon- 
tent  and  difgrace  them,  in  order  to  compafs  his  afpiring 
views.  To  attack  and  difplace  two  fuch  great  men,  for¬ 
tified  with  fuch  innumerable  friends  and  univerfal  fame, 
by  their  long  and  faithful  fervices  to  their  Queen  and 
Country,  and  indeed  for  the  liberties  of  Europe,  was  a 
bold  undertaking  :  however  it  mud  be  attempted ;  his 


new 
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neW  fyflem  of  power  cotild  ‘not  be  carried  on‘,  nor  cotild 
he  prevent  his  own  downfal  without  it. 


He  depended-  ilpdATOPs.  Mash AM’s'credit 'at  court, 
and  (he  upon  his  crafty  counfels :  thus  affociated,  they 
refolved  to  lay  fiege  to  the  adminidration :  they  broke’ 
ground  at  fird  covertly  and  with  caution,  and  worked,  as- 
it  were  by  fap,  to^undcrmine  gradually  the  Qi^en’s  good 
opinion  of  thofe  wdio  had  conducted  her  affairs  with  great 
glory  and  fuccefs?  Her'  Majefty’s  diflike  to  the  Duchefs 
was  mafked  witVfTeardiffimulation  for  fome  time,  with- 
refped  to  the  government,  as  if  no  change  of  the  mi¬ 
nidry  and  meafiires  was  intended  by  it ;  but  the  new 
confederacy  foon  perfuaded  her  to  nominate,  as  of  her 
ownn  mere  motion,  fuch  perfons  to  vacant  employments, 
as  were  no  friends  to  the  miniders,  without  their  advice 
or  participation,  knowing  that  it  mud  create  a  heart¬ 
burning  in  thofe  who  ufed  to  recommend  to  places ; 
which  is  the  ted  of  credit  at  court ;  and'  knowing  alfo, 
how  to  make  a  proper  advantage  of  the  uneadnefs  fhewn 
at  her  Majedy’s  taking  upon  her  to  adl  by  her  own  au¬ 
thority,  and  ' to  be  (for  that  was  the  cant  word)  truly 
Qi^en ;  although  fhe  was  no  more  Qi^en  than  before ; 
nor  was  there  any  other  diderence,  than  that  the  power 
in  difpofal  of  offices  was,  with  her  Majedy’s  affedtion, 

transferred 
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transferred  from  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  to 
Mrs.  Mas  HAM. 

Such  vifible  evidence  of  a  new  bias  and  growing  iri- 
fluence  at  court,  and  the  daily  mortifications  which  the 
wife  Treafurer  and  the  brave  General  met  with,  by  the 
prevailing  credit  of  thofe  who  had  no  reputation  or  me¬ 
rit,  made  it  impoffible  for  them  to  fit  in  council  with  a 
Secretary  of  State  whom  they  found  conflantly  engaged 
in  dark  and  dangerous  intrigues  againft  tiiem.  The  op- 
pofition  grew  fo  great,  that  to  a6t  in  confidence  with  him 
was  irreconcileable  to  common  prudence ;  and  to  renew 
a  good  underftanding  between  them,  confidering  how 
wide  the  breach  was,  and  the  circumftances  of  it,  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  reafonable  expedlation. 

The  conteft  for  power  became  ferious  and  public: 

Harley,  thinking  it  neither  feafonable  nor  fafe  to  (land 
it  out,  as  the  parliament  and  nation  were  then  difpofed, 
and  apprehending  fome  attack  upon  the  new  favourite 
Lady,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  court,  with  the  chief 
of  his  fadion,  not  without  hopes  of  returning  with  fii- 
perior  force* 

B  b  The  V 

t 
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» 

They  had  left  a  true  and  powerful  friend  behind 
them,  with  whom  they  continued  to  concert  their  dan¬ 
gerous  defigns  in  fecret.  They  were  not  idle  in  their  re¬ 
tirement  ;  they  formed  a  coalition  with  the  Tories,  and 
the  profelTed  enemies  of  the  government :  popular  dif- 
contents  on  various  pretences  were  fomented  underhand ; 
at  laid  the  impeachment,  by  the  Commons,  of  a  feditious 
preacher  of  doctrines  which  tended  to  fubvert  the  prin- 

I 

ciples  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Proteftant  Succefhon; 
and  the  lenity  of  his  puniiliment  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Lords,  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  Q^en’s  private  in¬ 
clination  and  influence,  raifed  a  ferment  and  outcry  in 
the  whole  nation,  as  if  Religion  and  the  eilablifhed 
Church  were  in  danger.  AddrelTes  were  procured  from 
feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  intimation  of  hopes 
that  the  Parliament  would  be  diflhlved,  and  with  aflu- 
rances  of  chooflng  at  a  new  eledtion  fuch  as  fliould  be 
faithful  to  the  Crown  and  zealous  for  the  Church. 


Matters  began  now  to  ripen,  and  to  be  fufflciently 
prepared  to  fhew  publicly  a  new  influence  at  court,  and 
an  intention  to  alter  the  adminiftration. 


The 
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The  Q^en*^  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,. 
without  any  previous  notice  to  his  Grace,  to  give  Mr. 
Hill,  a  young  officer,  a  vacant  regiment,  over  the  heads 
of  many  others  of  higher  rant  and  long  fervice :  he  had 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  brother  to  the  new  fa¬ 
vourite,  who  was  known  to  be  in  a  league  with  Har¬ 
ley  to  diferedit  his  Grace. 

The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury's  principles,  after  he  had 
been  at  Rome  and  married  art  Italian  Lady,  were  doubt¬ 
ful  and  fufpedted  :  he  left  the  Whigs  in  every  vote  at 
Dr.  Sacheverel’s  trial,  and  was  fuddenly  •f*  made  lord 
chamberlain. 

The  Qi^en  by  a  letter  acquainted  Lord  Godolphin 
with  her  intentions;  but  fhe  gave  his  Grace  the  ftaff  be¬ 
fore  file  could  receive  an  anfwer  from  his  Lordffiip. 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  :{:  removed  from  be¬ 
ing  fecretary  of  date.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
reprefented  to  the  Q^en,  in  a  very  moving  letter,  the 
bad  confequences  .the  difgrace  of  his  fon-in-law  might 


*  Jan.  1710. 


t  April  13,  1710* 

B  b  2 


t  June  14,  1710. 

bring 
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^ring  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  no  purpofe':  that 
near  relation  to  his  Grace  was  the  chief  motive  Tor  his 
Lordlhip’s  removal.  It  was  made  an  article  in  the  Paris 
Gazette,  with  a  particular  remark,  that  he  was  the 
Duke’s  fon- in-law.  At  the  fame  time  the  feuds  and  con- 
tefls  between  the  two  parties  were  difplayed  in  other 
French  news-papers  with  an  air  of  triumph.  In  the  heat 
of  thefe  civil  commotions  in  England,  the  French  fud- 
denly  *  broke  off  the  negociations  at  Gertruydenberg, 
and  I  dare'  fay  your  Lordfliip  does  not  wonder  at  it,  nor 
at  their  doing  it  with  fo  much  infolence  and  haughtinefs^ 
as  if  they  had  gained  a  vidlory.  They  feemed  not  at  all 
affeded  with  the  progrefs  the  allies  had  made  toward  the 
frontiers  of  France,  by  the  taking  of  Douay,  Bethune, 
and' Aire;  nor  with  the  defperate  condition  of  Philipps 
affairs,  by  the  battles  of  Almenara  and  Saragoffa.  Our 
divifions^  and  the  benefits  they  looked  for  from  them, 
were  objeds  of  greater  moment,  employed  their  thoughts 
with  pleafure,  and  made  their  own  misfortunes  fit  eafy 
upon  them.  Far  from  abandoning  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 

•  *  4  ^  * 

which  in  his  diffreffed  fituation  muft  have  fecured  to 
King  Charles  the  pofleflion  of  Spain,  they  fent  him 


IT  ly  1  i  I  .  ■  )  ;  I 

'  A 

*  July  20,  ry  io. 
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new  Aidcours,  and  the  Duke  oF-Vendosme,  the  heft 
genccalsthey^iiad;  to  command  hia^army. 


m  ^koni-  r 
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Their  fpirlts  were  elated  with,  the  hopes  they  con- 
ftantly  received  from  their  friends  in  England  of  their 
gaining .  ground  there;  and  their  hopes  were  foon  fully 
anfwered.  ..  . 


,v  />.]  i 


*  Earl  Godolphin  had  (hewn  fuch  a  particulai;  af- 
fedlon  and  zeal  for  her  Majefty,  that  he  ftudied  to  ppf- 
fefs  all  people  with  a  perfonal  refpe<5l  for  her.  Hp  hj^d 
difcharged  the  great  office  of  lord  high  treafurer,;  and 
fupported  the  public  credit,  in  a  difinterefted  manner, 
with  great  honour  for  many  years ;  and  he  was dif- 
-  miffed  from  that  ffation  the  very  day  after  the  OiKenffiad 
expreffed  to  him  her  defire  that  he  would  continue  in  her 
fervice. 

'  •y  i  . 

i 

The  JBifhop  of  Chichefler  gives  fuch  an  ingenious  and 
prophetic  defcription  of  this  famous  conjuncture,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  inferting  the  paragraph  if. 


T'TI  T  /  ■! 


*  Burnet.  t  Aug.  8,  17 1 6. 

t  Fourth  letter  to  a  Tory  member,  Jan,  lo-aij  1710* *11. 


r  ‘ 


They 
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**  They  have  a  political  obfervatory .  at  Paris,  where 
the  Marquis  de  Torcy  and ‘the  French  minifters  fre- 
quently  examine  what  appearances  there  are  in  the 
heavens  of  all  the  countries  at  war  with  them ;  and 
according  to  thefe  they  take  their  meafures  of  war  and 
‘‘  peace,  and  it  is  by  this  they  juftify  their  affixing  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.  *  What  paffed  in  Spain  the  twen- 
tieth  of  Augufl,  they  thought  fufEciently  balanced  by 
‘‘  f  what  happened  north-wefl  of  them  the  nineteenth. 
— What  preceded  that  phaenomenon,  and  has  fince 
followed  it,  has  determined  the  French,  not  only  to 
fupport  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  but  to  defifl  for  the 
prefent  from  all  farther  offers  of  peace;  by  which  we 
are  as  much  plunged  into  the  war  as  we  were  feven 
“  years  ago,  and  there  feems  no  remedy  for  it,  but  what 
is  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  a  bad  peace  :  for  the  truth 
“  of  which  (adds  the  Bifhop)  I  (hall  refer  you  to  your 
‘‘  own  refledions  upon  all  the  news  we  have  had  thefe 
four  months  from  Paris ;  but  what  is  as  good  a  proof 
as  all  the  reft,  to  a  letter  of , the, Eledor, of  .Bavaria’s 

■.  f  * 

“  minifter  to  his  mafter.” 


*  battle  of  Saragofla,  where  I’hillp’s  artny  was  intirely  routed, 
t  The  removal  of  Lord  Go^olphiii,  8-19. 

This 


Th  IS  is  fo  remarkable  a  piece,  and  fo  much  to' the 
prefent  purpofe,  that  I  muft  trouble  your  Lordfhip  with 
an  extrad  of  fome  claufes  in  it 

‘‘  The  French  king  has  received  certain  advice  to- 
day,  that  the  Parliament  of  England  is  dilTolved,  and 
that  the  changes  dehgned  in  the  miniftry  will  be 
‘‘  made  :  his  majefty  did  not  defer  one  moment  to  give 
me  notice  of  it,  that  I  might  acquaint  your  Eledoral 
Highnefs  with  it. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  proclamation  for  a  new  Par- 
liament,  and  the  general  change  of  the  miniftry,  will 
give  great  unealinefs  to  the  Dutch,  and  make  them 
think  of  peace;  but  this  the  French  court  will  not 
give  into. 

There  is  no  doubt  alfo,  but  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
BOROUGH  will  quit  the  command  of  the  army;  the 
rather,  becaufe  the  prevailing  party  will  leave  him 
unprovided  of  every  thing,  in  order  to  force  him 
to  it. 


#  The  Elector  of  Bavaria’s  minifter’s  letter  to  his  mafter.  Verfailles, 
Od.  x8,  1710.— Lambert),  vol.  vi.  p.  85.  1710. 
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court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Opportunity 
now  come ;  that  good  ufe  ought  to  be  made  of  this 
favourable  conjundlure,  it  being  impoflible  that  the 
allies  fhould  continue  united,  after  what  we  have  now 
feen  in  England*’* 

This  letter  unfortunately  foori  got  abroad,  and  caufed 
fuch  a  general  alarm,  that  the  new  facClion  in  England 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  world  it  was  a  malicious  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Whigs,  and  not  genuine  :  but  the  editor 
of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  works  has  affured  me 
he  has  the  original  in  his  poffeflion* 

Your  Lordfhip  will,  I  do  not  doUbt^  make  one  natu¬ 
ral  inference  from  it ;  which  is,  that  the  minifterial  revo¬ 
lution  here  feems  to  have  been  concerted  with  the  French 
king,  or  at  lead  he  was  regularly  acquainted  with  the 
fteps  taken  to  bring  it  about,  in  order  to  keep  up  his 
fpirits,  and  divert  him  from  all  thoughts  of  refuming  the 
negociations  for  peace  upon  the  foot  of  the  preliminaries. 
It  had,  nor  could  it  fail  to  have,  the  defired  elfed,  efpe- 
cially  as  his  mod  Chridian  Majedy  had  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  would  either  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  forced  by  ill  ufage  to  refign  his  employ¬ 
ments* 

* 

The 
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The  "dlfriiiffibn  of  Lord  Godolphin,  the  Duke’s 
near  relatibri  as  well-as  intimate a^nd-ufeful  partner  in  al] 
councils  and^^meaiitres  for  carryth^^bn’  the  government, 
was  certkihl'y  3a 'cruel  ftroke  upon'  his  Grace :  however] 
by  the  perfuafion  of  his  friends,  and  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
tentions  and  expedations  of  his  enemies,  he  continued 
to  command  the  army  in  Flanders  :  labouring  under  the 
greateft  difficulties  and  difcouragements  at  home,  fup- 
planted  in  the  favour  of  his  fovereign,  and  vilely  mifre- 
prefented  to  the  people,  his  martial  prefence  of  mind  in 
the  field  forfook  him  not ;  he  was  calm  and  uhdifturbed. 
With  a  fuperior  military  fkill  he  deceived  by  feint  marches 
the  French,  and  unexpectedly *  *  palTed  their  lines  (which 
ViLLARs  had  vainly  boafted  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  to 
his  Grace’s  arms)  without  the  lofs  of  a  man. 

f  c 

1 

a 

It  was  looked  upon  to  be  the  boldeft  attempt  that  had 
been  made  during  the  war. 

He  then  laid  fiege  to  Bouchain  :  the  Dutch  Deputies, 
the  general  officers,  and  the  Duke’s  particular  friends, 
were  in  opinion  againft  it :  they  thought  it  impradicable 

-Vfi  ^  ^  - - 

*  Aug.  5,  1711. 
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to  take  a  place  fituated  in  a  morafs,  well  fortified,  with 
a  good  garrifon  in  it,  and  in  the  fight  of  a  fuperior  army; 
and  confidering  the  fatal  confequences  of  a  difgrace  be¬ 
fore  it,  in  his  fituation  at  court,  they  endeavoured  to  di¬ 
vert  him  from  fuch  a  dangerous  enterprize.  His  Grace 
perfevered,  they  fubmitted  to  his  judgment,  and  the 
town  was  taken 

The  honour  of  this  his  lafi:  campaign,  more  hazar¬ 
dous  and  glorious  than  any  of  his  former,  was  intirely 
due  to  him.  Prince  Eugene  was  abfent,  and  the  plan 
of  operations  was  projeded  and  executed  by  his  own 
authority  and  conduct  only.  It  opened  a  way  to  pene¬ 
trate  next  year  into  France :  the  French  were  not  at  all 
alarmed  at  it ;  they  knew  care  would  be  taken  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  prevent  it  by  removing  the  Duke. 

^  They  had  got  into  a  fecret  negociation  with  our 
new  minifiry :  they  did  not  doubt  but  the  advantages 
they  fiiould  reap  from  thence,  would  more  than  recom- 
penfe  the  lofies  they  had  fuffered  by  the  Duke  of 


*  Sept.  II,  1711. 

April  22,  1711.  Torcy  privately  fent  Tome  propositions  of  peace  into 
England, 


Marl- 
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Marlborough’s  arms.  His  Grace  was  ^  difmified  from 
all  his  employments  the  latter  end  of  the  year. 

This  was  the  lad:  and  hnilliing  ftroke  to  the  old  ad- 
miniftration  5  the  confequences  of  which,  with  refpedl 
to  the  glory,  the  intered:,  and  trade  of  this  nation,  diall 
be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

Having  detained  your  Lorddiip  fo  long* *^in  giving  you 
an  account  of  the  mod:  extraordinary  catadirophe  in  po¬ 
litics  that  perhaps  ever  happened  in  any  country,  I  diall 
venture  to  trefpafs  a  little  farther,  and  prefent  you  with 
a  fummary  of  the  contents  of  this  fecond  part  of  my 
letters. 

The  recovery  of  Spain  and  the  Wed:  Indies  in  favour 
of  the  houfe  of  Audria,  which  the  French  king,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  mod  folemn  treaty,  had  feized  upon  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  the  objecd  of  the 
engagements  contradled  by  the  Emperor,  Qi^een  Anne, 
and  the  States,  between  themfelves  and  other  powers, 
for  undertaking  and  carrying  on  the  war  againd;  France 
and  Spain  with  their  utmod  force. 

—  

*  Dec,  20,  1711. 

C  c  2  The 
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The  uninterrupted  feries  of  wonderful  fucceffes  by 
the  confederate  army,  in  all  parts,  againfl  the  common 
enemy  for  many  years,  afforded  a  hopeful  profpedt  of 
obtaining  that  defirable  end. 

The  diftreffed  condition  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
obliged  France  to  propofe  and  enter  into  conferences  and 
negociations  with  the  principal  allies,  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  war.  The  reditution  of  Spain  and  the  Wed  In¬ 
dies  to  King  Charles  was  avowedly  by  France  agreed 
to  be  the  conditio  dne  qua  non  of  holding  thofe  con¬ 
ferences  and  negociations  i  during  the  courfe  of  them, 
the  French  made  ufe  of  their  utmod  dexterity  to  deceive 
and  divide  the  allies,  and  by  plaudble  pretences  of  their 
being  difpofed  to  peace,  to  irritate  the  people  of  England 
and  Holland  againd  their  refpedive  miniders,  as  being 
unreafonably  determined  to  perpetuate  the  war  for  their 
own  intered. 

The  deadinefs  and  harmony  of  the  allies,  in  not  dif¬ 
fering  themfelves  to  be  amufed  or  divided,  and  their  can¬ 
did  behaviour  in  being  ready  to  accept  of  any  expedient 
that  was  practicable,  and  would  anfwer  the  objedl  of  the 
war  and  of  the  negociations,  intirely  difappointed  the 

fallacious  dedgns  of  France.  In  the  mean  time,  the  irre- 

ddible 
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fiftible  forces  of  the  allies  continued  to  make  new  con¬ 
quers  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  French  finding  no 
other  refource  to  fave  their  own  country,  reduced  their 
feveral  demands  of  a  partition,  which  they  had  made  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  at  Gertruydenberg,  to 
that  of  granting  them  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  as  a  fure  means 
to  induce  him  to  give  up  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  mon¬ 
archy  to  King  Charles. 

The  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
far  from  making  any  objection  to  this  demand,  gave  them 
fairly  to  underftand,  that  if  the  French  would  give  them 
a  fufficient  fecurity  for  the  reftitution  at  the  fame  time 
of  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  to  King  Charles 
(which  was  declared  to  be  the  condition  for  granting 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  to  Philip)  the  allies  would  imme¬ 
diately  facilitate  the  conclufion  of  a  general  peace.  And 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  French  king, 
when  he  faw  that  Villars  could  not  prevent  the  taking 
of  Douay,  nor  the  arms  of  the  allies  from  making  a 
forcible  progrefs  towards  the  frontiers  of  France  that 
campaign,  had  let  the  Duke  of  Anjou  know,  that  his 
affairs  would  not  permit  him  to  fupport  him  any  longer, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  expected,  that  he  Ihould  ruin 
himfelf  to  maintain  him  upon  the  throne. 

In 
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In  this  great  crifis  of  an  expedient  to  accommodate  the 
partition  that  had  been  propofed,  the  power  of  the  new 
favourite  at  the  EngliHi  court,  in  concert  with  her  chief 
operator  Mr.  Harley  and  his  affociates,  and  in  confe- 
quencc  of  the  ferment  occafioned  in  the  nation  by  the 
trial,  or  rather  acquittal,  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  was 
grown  fo  prevalent  and  popular,  that  a  total  change  of 
the  admimftration  was,  without  any  form  or  hefitation, 
determined  ;  and  if  it  was  not  concerted  with  the  French 
king,  yet  care  was  taken  to  give  him  fo  early  notice  of 
it,  as  to  make  him  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  peace  upon 
the  terms  of  the  preliminaries,  and  to  caufe  the  negocia- 
tions  at  Gertruydenberg  to  be  broken  off  in  fuch  an  ex- 
traordinary  manner. 


A  ' 


■V. 

'V, 
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Errata. 

Page  42.  line  4.  for  part,  read  port.  P.  53.  1.  15.  and  p.  55.  1.  g.  for  en¬ 
trenched,  r.  intrenched.  P.58.  I.  13.  entrenchments,  r,  intrench- 
ments.  P.  89.  1.  12.  for  1706,  r.  1706-7.  P.  93.  1.  16.  for  the  fcan- 
dalous  peace  he,  r.  the  fcandalous  peace  which  he.  P.  96.  I.  8.  for 
ofFenfive  and  defenfive,  r.  defenfive  and  ofFenfive.  P.  104.  I.  16.  after 
worth,  dele  their.  P.  131.  1.  2.  for  and  receive,  r.  and  to  receive. 

^33*  7*  qua  non,  r.  the  condition  fine  qua  non. 

P.  170.  in  the  note,  for  page  155,  r.  page  169.  P.  181.  1.  18.  for 
Flanders,  r.  Flandres.  P.  189.  1.  13,  for  the  breach  was,  r,  the  breach 
now  was. 
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